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BLANCHE MARY KELLY COMMENTS 
EDITOR: 


There is in my home a copy of THE CATHO- 
tic WoRLD dating from the 80’s, which means 
that I am in a position to appreciate the long 
and honorable tradition which is being so well 
sustained under the new regime. The C.W. 
is new only as a living tree is new in. the 
springtime. 

Those of us who grieved for Father Gillis 
in his retirement were consoled by the thought 
that he would now have leisure for the sort of 


work that makes him second to none as a con- ° 


temporary writer on spiritual subjects. Filled 
with fire and unction he is able to set forth in 
a virile and beautiful style the strong meat of 
doctrine without compromise or polemics. 

I am amazed by the timeliness and variety 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD articles. From the 
standpoint of personal preference, I should 
single out for comment based on sincere grati- 
fication the articles on Crashaw, Mangan, 
Goethe, Richard Rolle, Mr. Woodlock (much 
of whose praise I am able to substantiate from 
my own acquaintance), and the whole series of 
articles on the Catholic Revival which I hope 
will soon be given the permanent form of a 
book. ... 

Mr. de la Bedoyere’s comments on the New 
Irish Republic struck me as inadequate .. . 
and Mr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s explanation of 
Catholic laxity in Europe did not, to my mind, 
explain but rather defended it. Mr. Riley 
Hughes’s article on Great Books on the whole 
delighted me but left me with a sense of dis- 
appointment . . . he did -not really come to 
grips with the problem... . 

Blanche Mary Kelly 


College of Mount St. Vincent 
New York City 


FABRIC OR ONLY FRINGES? 
EDITOR: 


It would seem that the editorial: “Church, 
State and Mrs. Roosevelt” calls for some fur- 
ther considerations. 

On July 31st, the Detroit News published a 
feature story on its front page which ran as 
follows: “An official Catholic spokesman in 
the religious battle over the 300 million dollar 
bill to give Federal Aid to education has stated 
flatly that the Church’s ultimate objective is 
governmental financing of parochial schools.” 
The official spokesman was identified as the 
Rev. William E. McManus, Assistant Director 
of the Educational Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. His reason was 


based upon Pius XI’s famous Encyclical on 
the Christian Education of Youth. 

The way matters now stand, it would seem 
that the Church authorities will either have 
to back water or they will have to support 
Father McManus in his confession of the real 
attitude of the Church authorities regarding 
this important matter. Incidentally, this 
knocks Cardinal Spellman’s plea and explana- 
tion for “auxiliary services” into a cocked hat. 


Bernard Gregory Stone 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Ed.: The Detroit News has not yet substan- 
tiated the story. It is probably a misquota- 
tion as it contradicts other public utterances 
of Father McManus. 


TAKE THESE SERMONS HENCE 
EDITOR: 


I have never read a story that was such a 
bore as “Take These Things Hence” in the 
August issue. A most improbable tragedy, the 
story is not even a good sermon. The idea of 
a little child helping to move a piano reflects 
on Catholic schools. After reading the excel- 
lent, instructive articles in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, the reader seeks recreation in fiction. 
You owe your subscribers good stories, but you 
give them sermons or a storm, such as the last. 

Alice Meade 
No address 

Ed.: Please don’t report us to the piano- 

movers’ union. 


BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
EDITOR: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD is a present to my son 
for his birthday. I hope he will never be with- 
out it. Certainly it is a wonderful magazine. 
I have been reading some of the 1870 numbers. 

Mrs. Zelma Fisher 
San Antonio, Texas. 
ADVICE FROM A CARDINAL 
EDITOR: 


I am one of the Catholics who oppose Fed- 
eral Aid to parochial schools. Dumb, perhaps. 
However, I believe that before such aid can 
be legally granted we must have an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Twice the Supreme 
Court has had to decide on similar questions, 
the most famous case being in Nebraska. 
Judge McReynolds wrote the decision, which is 
an all-time classic. 

The aid to parochial schools by the State 
would act to violate the legal separation of 
Church and State and would be the initial step, 
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toward bringing all Church property and in- 
come within the purview of Federal and State 
tax laws. 

What a joy that would be to the politi- 
cian! ... 

Cardinal Satolli’s instruction to the Catho- 
lics of the U. S. (whom he loved) was “to go 
forward with the Book of God in one hand and 
the Constitution of the United States in the 
other.” No clearer or wiser definition of the 
separation of Church and State has ever been 
written. The Catholic Church in the U. S. 


* should go its way aloof, and impervious to, the 
purposes of the designing politician. 
William H. O’Toole 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Ed.: Aid to parochial schools might become 
aid to politicians but it would seem wise to de- 
cide the case on legal principles. 


PARDON US CATHOLICS FOR LIVING 
EDITOR: 


A recent number of your magazine has a 
most sophomoric appraisal of Goethe. The 
writer discounts the “great Greek” because he 
looks to men to help themselves and each other. 
The author wants him to look only to God. But 
another article in your paper is anxious about 
political place and influence. Surely we must 
help ourselves. We look to doctors to help with 
Polio. The piece was nonsense. If Goethe had 
gone to your Church he would be great, say as 
Chesterton. ... 

In another place you say the Dominicans are 
back in Paris. Aren’t these the boys who 
started the Inquisition? Aren’t these the self- 
righteous murderers who wanted to burn 
Eckhardt on 33 counts? Nice fellows, these! 


H. N. Sanson 
No address 


Ed.: No, these are not the same persons. 
The ones you have in mind died about seven 
centuries ago. 


RED NAPOLEON 
EDITOR: 


Although I was always a strong Father 
Gillis man and viewed the change of editors 
with tongue in cheek, I have to confess you are 
doing a masterful job. . . . like the new make- 
up, the new cover and particularly the editorial 
on Churchill and the China article in March. 
Changes are always needed in a magazine as 
old as the C.W. but I am happy that you have 
not gone overboard. . . . The changes that the 
English Month have undergone seem too radi- 
cal. 


Could you tell me why nobody has ever re- 
vived Floyd Gibbons’s Red Napoleon? It was 
certainly prophetic in view of the fall of China 
to the Reds. Our government’s White Paper 
on China was a poor attempt to whitewash a 
bad situation. 

Every prayer for continued success. .. . 
Like many others ... I am looking forward to 
more of Father Gillis. His knowledge of Scrip- 
ture was always something that astounded me, 


Rev. John J. O’Brien, M.M. 
Padres de Maryknoll 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 


CALLING ALL LETTER-WRITERS 
EDITOR: 


Are there any letter-writing lovers of truth 
in existence? Consistent and somewhat in- 
formed writers in such fields as faith, religion 
in general or any branch of philosophy, litera- 
ture or history are desired by this writer. 
Much joy and truth can be spread this way. 
The author is a Catholic, twenty-six, unmar- 
ried, one more year of college to go, desirous of 
reviving the ancient days of classical letter 
writing (remember Jerome, Cicero, Sevigne, 
et al.). In brief: the qualifications of a good 
letter-writer would be simply that the writer 
be consistent, a lover of truth, somewhat witty, 
and of course—male or female. Do you think 
you can do something about this? 

Bob Mueller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ed.: About what? 


RABBI ZOLLI AND MR. PRENDERGAST 
EDITOR: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD is becoming the best 
Catholic magazine. In August the article by 
Rabbi Zolli was worthy of praise and the ar- 
ticle on Mr. Woodlock in September was very 
fine. Mrs. Schuyler Warren 


Morristown, N. J. 


THOMAS MERTON 
EDITOR: 


We would like to republish in the Catholic 
Voice the article by James A. Thielen entitled 
“Thomas Merton: Poet of the Contemplative 
Life.” Can you give us permission for this? 

I hope that your work is proceeding grace- 
fully for you. We like the new cover scheme 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD very much. Catholic 
magazines ought to glitter from the outside as 
well as within; now you have both. 


Robert Ostermann 
Cork, Ireland 
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The Dinosaur’s Funeral 


HE Death of a Salesman is not a 
stupendous success in London. 
“Moving, but not overwhelming,” is 
the report of Ivor Brown, editor of 
the London Observer, in his de- 
scription of the audience reaction in 
the capital city. The play that 
touched to tears the chromium 
heart of New York was received by 
dry-eyed English theater-goers with 
respectful but restrained approval. 
The reason for the cool recep- 
tion? According to Ivor Brown, the 
main reason was to be found deep 
in the Englishman’s soul. The pa- 
thetic salesman, Willy Loman of 
Brooklyn, was too American: he 
wanted to be liked, to be a good fel- 
low, to build up his business on 
friendship. But the 
Englishman, says 
the London critic, is 
not very much inter- 
ested in affable fellows and they do 
not necessarily make out in Eng- 
land. “Not that we austerely avoid 
or snub the good companion; we 
just don’t think that he will get very 
far unless he’s a good deal more 
than that.” In other words, the 
true-blue Englishman doesn’t care a 


Fie on 
Buddies 


fig for popularity. He just plods 
along, doing his duty with a certain 
mild self-complacency. 

Now I think that England will 
not get very far in the solution of 
its financial problem unless it does 
try to be “one of the boys” and does 
strive to show an interest in the 
problems of other people. Every 
nation has its faults—and the chief 
British failing is a lack of compas- 
sion, of human sympathy. Before 
leaving Southampton for the Finan- 
cial Conferences in Washington, 
Mr. Bevin alluded to the barrage of 
criticism fired by the American 
press against the Labor Govern- 
ment. Our financial problems, he 
said, “won’t be solved by talking at 
each other. They will be solved by 
talking with one another and trying 
to understand....” Mr. Bevin must 
have suddenly discovered Dale Car- 
negie. 

Behind most American criticism 
of British policies is a psychological 
resentment at the cool, self-suffi- 
cient arrogance of John Bull, snug 
and warm and contented in his tight 
little isle. You will find this atti- 
tude even in Shakespeare: 
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“This happy breed of men, this little 

world, 

This precious stone set in the sil- 
ver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a 
wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier 
lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this 
Realm, this England.” 


T ume is more poetry than humil- 
ity in these lines. England cut it- 
self off from the Continent at the 
time of the Reformation and thence- 
forth had little interest in the “less 
happier lands” except to manipu- 
late them by balance of power for 
British gain. But the chief cause of 
British pride has been the British 
Empire. 

No doubt a strong case can be 
made for the proposition that the 
British Empire did successfully car- 
ry the White Man’s Burden and did 
advance the cause of civilization 
through the world. Those, however, 
were incidental results: the British 
Empire was owned and operated for 
the good of the British Empire. It 
cared not for other 
people’s woes. To- 
oy the British em- 
pire is dying, it can 
no longer compete 
in the world’s markets. One thing 
that America will not do at this 
time in Washington is to prolong 
the life of the Empire. The old 
dinosaur is still living on under the 
name of Commonwealth of Nations 
but it is time for a funeral. We 
Americans will carve not a line and 
raise not a stone but leave it alone 
with its glory. Then Australia, 
Canada and Ireland will be able to 
take their proper place in the world. 

It is true that our fortunes are 


Broken- 
down 
Dinosaur 


interlinked with the fortunes of the 
British people in the face of the 
fast-moving tide of Soviet aggres- 
sion. Trouble in England would be 
good news in Moscow and bad news 
in Washington. To be a complete 
Anglophobe today is very close to 
being anti-American. Yet there is 
no reason to blame the United States 
for Britain’s present plight as some 
British critics have done. We’re in 
trouble together but we didn’t cause 
the dollar troubles of the Labor 
Government and in fact, most of us 
would be happy to see Churchill re- 
turn to power. He at least under- 
stands Americans even if he doesn’t 
agree that the British Empire 
should be liquidated. 


F ROM our side, the leaders at 
Washington should be ready to 
give all possible aid toward the re- 
habilitation of the British nation. 
If it was important to save Italy 
from Communism, it is surely nec- 
essary to save England. For Eng- 
land is not as deeply rooted in 
Christianity as we might think, and 
there is a small but active Commun- 
ist party already at work. Lord 
Sumner in the ma- 
jority opinion in 
Baldwin vs. Secular 
Society (1917) stat- 
ed: “. .. the phrase ‘Christianity is 
part of the law of England’ is really 
not law: it is rhetoric.” Moreover, 
it was rather disturbing to see how 
unconcernedly the British made the 
transition to Socialism. There is 
something disquieting about the 
disintegration of the British Empire 
at this time because it raises the 
specter of fearful possibilities in the 
future. What kind of government 
will England have five years from 
now? Perhaps in God’s good time— 
out of the ashes and regrets of the 


Sumner’s 
Epigram 
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past—will arise a new government 
full of compassion for other peoples 
and worthy of its own people as well 
as of the power that comes from 
God. 


-— 
— 
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) # is good news to hear that Thom- 
as Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain 
is still close to the top of the best- 
seller list. There is ground for hope 
that this spiritual odyssey will start 
our contemporaries thinking about 
God, prayer and purpose in life. 

A natural sequel to this volume 
on the contemplative life would be 
another masterwork on the active 
life. There is need of a really in- 
spirational biography or literary 
study of American apostolic activi- 
ty. France has pro- 
duced a number of 
good books recently 
in which the “evan- 
gelization” of that country was de- 
scribed in all its color and heroism. 
(Sally Cassidy in her articles in THE 
CATHOLIC Wortp has been telling 
the amazing story.) The average 
American is apt to disparage apos- 
tolic work as so much “proselytiz- 
ing,” yet the apostolic is a necessary 
feature of the life of a Christian as 
it was of the life of Christ. A rous- 
ing call to the apostolic life would 
be most timely. 

A book on the active life is a na- 
tural complement to books such as 
Seven Storey Mountain. One might 
finish the latter and get the impres- 
sion that the contemplative is the 
only genuine religious life. Yet the 
traditional teaching of the Church 
is that the ideal life is a mixture of 
action and contemplation. A desire 
to enter the Trappists or Carmelites 
may be commendable in one who is 
free and footloose. But what of the 


France 
Alert 


man who has to work in the office 
of General Motors to support his 
family, or what about the girl who 
works in the Dime Savings Bank to 
take care of her mother? A longing 
for contemplative life would show 
that these persons had a real inter- 
est in the supernatural but it might 
also be quite delusive and danger- 
ous, 

Perhaps Jack Dolan reads Seven 
Storey Mountain and immediately 
he begins to dream of Gethsemani, 
the silence, the fasts, the rugged 
routine, the long hours of prayer. 
He looks at the other clerks in his 
office grinding out their salaries 
week after week, resorting to trick- 
ery and chicanery now and again, 
living for food and fun and sex and 
sleep—and the new-found contem- 
plative shrugs his shoulders and 
says: what’s the 
use? He does his 
work half-heartedly, 
begrudging the time 
he has to spend on such unspiritual 
matters. This state of mind, says 
Cardinal Newman, is chided in 
Scripture in the words of the angels 
to the apostles at the Ascension: 
“Men of Galilee, why do you stand 
looking up to Heaven?” 


Seraphic 
Sloth 


» ee is something dead wrong 
about daydreaming that causes a 
man to neglect his regular work. 
The fact that he is dreaming about 
Carthusians or Cistercians doesn’t 
change the fact. The 
secret of salvation 
for most people is to 
do their daily work 
well. To be languid or indifferent 
to our work while thinking about 
the saintly life we could live in a 
monastery reminds me of St. Au- 
gustine’s dictum that it is better to 
be a slow runner on the right track 


Grace at 
Work 
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than a fast runner on the wrong 
one. A man that turns in a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay can 
by his example accomplish genuine 
apostolic work. He lets his light 
shine before men so that they are 
attracted to the source of the light. 
Today surely there is need of con- 
templatives, but the very stones in 
the streets cry out for men who will 
preach and teach and live the faith 
in the world before the eyes of 
those who will never see a monas- 
tery. And I have in mind not only 
non-Catholics but also Catholics 
who have fallen away from the 
faith. 


in 





MARQUAND’S MAGIC JEEP 


Since the McCollum decision 
banned the teaching of religion in 
public schools, the burden of teach- 
ing morality rests in these schools 
upon the departments of history 
and literature. How much morality 
will an average child be able to 
glean from a study of literature? 

Writers attempt to reflect the 
tone and form of their times. Lit- 
erature, good literature is simply a 
faithful picture of a period. To- 
day Primitivism is in the blood of 
the people. The tigrish heroines of 
the sexy books in the drugstores, 
the half-animal creatures of the 
comics, the French bathing-suits 
(five strips of adhesive tape) and 
the general willingness to throw all 
moral laws to the winds: this is the 
stuff of our contemporary litera- 
ture. Even the movies feature 
“Mighty Joe Young,” the colossal 
gorilla. Someone expressed the car- 
dinal doctrine of Primitivism in 
these words: let us crawl back into 
the primeval ooze and start evolv- 
ing all over again. 


Modern literature is filled with 
the works of men who seridéusly 
commend a return to nature. They 
claim that men were happier when 
there were fewer laws and they 
lived less by mind and more by in- 
stinct. Hemingway’s characters, for 
instance, are frequently savage, 
primitive animals with little con- 
cern other than that of satisfying 
their natural urges. 
Ever since Rousseau 
there have been 
writers who lauded 
the good life of nature. You would 
think that anyone who had read 
the records of the American Indian 
tribes, for instance, would know 
that “nature is red in tooth and 
claw,” but yet many American 
writers still venerate “the noble 
savage.” 

The public school boy, whose 
mother is anxious about his moral 
life, will perhaps read Swinburne’s 
“Hymn to Proserpine”: “Thou hast 
conquered, O pale Galilean; the 
world has grown grey from Thy 
breath.” That certainly will not 
whet his appetite for Christian mo- 
rality. That same theme is repeat- 
ed time after time in novels and 
books written in the last half-cen- 
tury. And it is from these that a 
child is to learn morality—perhaps 
Christian morality? 

I thought the Swinburnian idea 
had been laid to rest with the stor- 
ies about baked missionaries and 
cannibals. It has been some time 
since I read an article complaining 
that missionaries had brought skirts 
and sadness to the happy natives 
of Booboo. But I was unpleasantly 
surprised to find that J. P. Mar- 
quand in the April issue of the 
Atlantic had written a nostalgic 
piece for the good old days of the 
noble savage in the islands of Truk 


Nature 
Boy 
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in the Pacific. He says that he was 
able to lapse into dreaming on the 
front seat of his jeep “and to think 
of the Truk atoll as it must have 
looked before the first European 
ships discovered it, bringing such 
gadgets as iron nails, Christianity 
and disease.” That should be im- 
mensely inspiring to a young read- 
er of the literary masters—to see 
Christianity put in the same classi- 
fication with disease. 


M.. MARQUAND apparently feels 
that Christianity and civilization 
have completely failed. The Moen 
natives, he declares, had been for- 
bidden to dance and could sing only 
some moldy European hymns. The 
obvious framers of the taboo were 
the Portuguese Catholic priests on 
the island. Except for medical at- 


tention, the author of The Late’ 


George Apley could think of noth- 
ing that we could give to the natives 
that would make their lives fruitful 
and happier. How can young read- 
ers of literature be expected to ac- 
oe the moral or religious tradi- 

tions of Christianity 
Maritain’ s if they are told that 
Fear it is useless and 

void. “Their naked 
nature,” says Maritain, “is not mere 
nature, but nature which for cen- 
turies has been strengthened by 
reason and faith and accustomed 
to virtues, and which is now 
stripped of every prop. They stand 
in goodness upon nothing. How will 
they be tested in the hard world of 
tomorrow?” 

The fundamental error of the 
“go native!” school is the denial of 
original sin. They feel that this 
old world could be made an Eden 
if we lived like animals, and that 
the only mistake that Adam and 


Eve ever made was to become civil- 
ized. A writer like Philip Wylie ap- 
parently has never seen babies at 
work: they are born into the world 
with an almost infinite capacity 
for making life miserable for them- 
selves and for others. Sweet little 
two-year-old Betty is not very no- 
ble: if another child attempts to 
take “her” property, she will prob- 
ably beat him on the head or bite 
him with ingenious cruelty. Except 
for the grace of God and the disci- 
plines of civilization, the little brats 
would grow up into fine, big ba- 
boons. 


Even that arch-apostle of the new 
morality, Bertrand Russell, admits 
that the seekers of perfect freedom 
are visionary or deluded. He tells 
how he once met a lady who main- 
tained that no child should ever be 
forbidden to do anything, because 
a child should develop according 
to nature. “How if its nature leads 
it to swallow pins?” 
he asked. The ans- 
wer was mere vitu- 
peration. Yet every 
child, says Russell, - 
will sooner or later attempt to swal- 
low pins, drink poison out of medi- 
cine bottles, jump out of a window 
or otherwise come into a dangerous 
situation. Discipline is necessary. 
There is no question about that. The 
only question is the amount. 

I wonder if men like Marquand 
and Wylie are really visionaries. 
Perhaps they are only striking a 
pose. It is hard to conceive that 
they would sincerely turn. their 
backs on four thousand (agd more) 
years of blood, sweat, toil and men- 
tal agony that have gone into the 
making of our Western civiliza- 
tion. 


Bertrand 
Russell’s 
Question 





Germany Now 


By Erik vON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


MADE my first postwar visit to 

Germany only a few months ago. 
I entered Trizonesia through Swit- 
zerland, boarded the Holland Ex- 
press at Basel and found myself 
sitting opposite a German manu- 
facturer who had been accorded 
the rare privilege of a trip to Swit- 
zerland for business reasons. But 
before the train started a conductor 
removed the man because Germans 
are barred from the international 
cars, and I found myself alone in 
the rather luxurious compartment. 

It was near midnight when we 
crossed into the country which was 
once the heart of Europe and is now 
merely the ravaged eastern frontier 
of our Western civilization. In vain 
I strained my eyes, trying to glimpse 
familiar landmarks through the 
black night but nowhere was there 
a lighted window or even a street 
lamp. 

At half past two in the morning 
I arrived in Freiburg, the famous 
Catholic university center of south- 
western Germany, and I was happy 
to get a place in the joint shelter of 





Dean Acheson calls the new German 
government “a victory for moderation and 
common sense.” Others wonder if the wild 
German tiger has been let loose again. 
“What's cooking on the Rhine?” 





the Catholic and Protestant railway 
mission. I didn’t mind the hard 
bench with the torn covers, and 
later, when the sordid room became 
so crowded that I had to sit up, I 
still did not kick; after all, I had 
succeeded in entering the European 
Tibet, and had I relied on “official 
channels” I would still be writing 
petition after petition to the Inter- 
allied Commission. This trip was 
one of the sudden and unexpected 
gifts of Mother France. 

What a night it was! Only a few 
hours earlier I had been talking to 
a very cultured old Basel merchant 
in the Leseverein who had known 
Jacob Burckhardt and now I was 
being slowly pushed against the 
wall by an ever increasing throng 
who drank an incredible brew 
which went under the name of cof- 
fee and smoked a tobacco obviously 


Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, living now in the Tirol with 
his wife and family, is engaged in editing a much needed 
Political Handbook which will be brought out later in an 
American edition. He will go to Spain soon to gather ma- 
terial for his lecture tour in this country neat season. 
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made of dried leaves from the trees 
of the nearby Black Forest. 

The biggest group which had ar- 
rived about four o’clock in the 
morning consisted of unshaven 
prisoners returning from Russia, 
but there were also shivering Ost- 
fliichtlinge from the Soviet Zone 
coming originally from areas east 
of the Oder-Neisse Line, thus en- 
joying the doubtful privilege of a 
second flight in five years. Soon 
everybody was talking to everybody 
else; to my left sat a Canadian im- 
migration official who had failed to 
get a hotel room and generously 
handed out cigarettes; at my right 
there trembled a Heimkehrer with 
a thin beard over sunken cheeks 
nervously looking at the clock. And 
they had all congregated quite sym- 
bolically in this primitive, but fair- 
ly warm shack run jointly by the 
two Christian communities. 


Ay dawn we were turned out and 
fell in with the crowds trudging to 
work. As everywhere else in Ger- 
many there was evident the two 
characteristics of present-day Ger- 
man city life: destruction and over- 
crowding. With the awakening 
from the semi-stupor of a night 
miserably spent came the gradually 
emerging picture of a nation’s life 
broken and spent. The whole coun- 
try seemed to be inhabited by shift- 
less refugees and expellees with in- 
visible bundles, invisible cardboard 
suitcases and a desperate, search- 
ing vagueness in their eyes. 

But the utter tragedy of Freiburg 
manifested itself only after a walk 
into the heart of the city—the medi- 
eval heart of Freiburg, burned out, 
cauterized, reduced to powder, rub- 
ble and broken bricks. As in Co- 
logne, the cathedral still stands but 
from the majestic spire to the house 


of Herder (virtually destroyed but 
ingeniously repaired) and to the 
South Gate hardly a building stands. 
There are no factories in or outside 
the city and the curious reason for 
this was the haphazard shelling of 
Strasbourg by the Nazis in 1944. 
The damage to that Rhenish city 
was very slight but the “retaliation” 
all the more brutal; the Anglo- 
Saxons who never understood what 
Nazism was really all about (and 
perhaps never will) went after the 
living monuments of Christian Ger- 
man civilization. They not only 
plastered concentration camps with 
bombs but, as unimpeachable evi- 
dence shows, they made a concerted 
effort to efface whatever in stony 
silence and grandeur protested 
against the paganism of the bio- 
logical lab. With a Baedeker in 
one hand and a blockbuster in the 
other these twentieth century sav- 
ages slugged it out. What a delight 
for the Nazis to see all “Christian 
evidence” destroyed! 

Probably Air Chiefs Tedder and 
Spaatz would have felt a kinship 
with Herr Johst’s Nazi hero who ex- 
claimed that he wanted to pull back 
the safety catch of his revolver 
every time he heard the word Kul- 
tur. No doubt these gentlemen ap- 
proved (if they perused) Herbert 
Read’s immortal To Hell with Cul- 
ture in which this British author 
praises the “good work of Hitler,” 
adding that it should be finished 
with pick and shovel in order to 
build another civilization in the “big, 
open spaces.” 


Rom the story of Freiburg has 
been repeated a hundred times over 
all of Germany. Again and again 
the traveler arrives at a railroad 
station, practically untouched, pass- 
ing rows of undamaged factories 
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but, directing his steps toward the 
center of the city, he enters a veri- 
table inferno of grief and desola- 
tion. This is the picture in Nurem- 
berg and Frankfort, in Cologne and 
Munich, in Augsburg and Stuttgart. 
Of course, there are also towns 
burned to ashes without any indus- 
try whatsoever, whose destruction 
makes one question the sanity of 
their destroyers—places like Frei- 
burg and Rothenburg, Donauwérth 
and Wirzburg. 

Yet—and this is an odd confes- 
sion I make—there is in these ruins 
an indescribable magnetic charm. 
It is, of course, the products of the 
pre-cement age which provide the 
“best ruins”; only in their brutal 
demise have the hideous monstros- 
ities of the brownstone period risen 
to sorrowful beauty with weeds and 
vines adorning their gashing 
wounds. The concrete structures 
are the ones which have struggled 
desperately against death and have 
refused to accept the inevitable. 
Their twisted iron skeletons, their 
metal nets heavy with broken slabs, 
their rusty girders emerging like 
fractured bones militate against all 
aesthetic norms. And they are the 
ones which resist most fiercely the 
frantic efforts of the wrecker. 


Tens ruins grow on one until in 
time an undamaged city seems 
somehow indecent. After traveling 
a week or so in Germany 4 place 
like Heidelberg comes as a positive 
shock. Although I never had the 
privilege of visiting Heidelberg, 
Ohio, I am sure that there is some- 
thing much saner and healthier 
about that Midwestern town than 
about its namesake in Germany’s 
US-Zone. This is the Riviera of 
America-in-Europe, a place of a by 
now completely bogus romance, a 


metropolis of Ausldnderhotels, of 
ice cream parlors, night clubs, serv- 
ice clubs, USO centers, army movies 
—all for GI-Joe and his officers in- 
cluding their ladyloves of local 
stock. This is the paradise of milk 
shakes, broken whisky bottles, 
Camel cigarettes, coca-cola, choco- 
late flavored double banana splits, 
club sandwiches and “biologicals.” 

Here is the center of that small, 
new transatlantic aristocracy of 
changing standards. It:harbors a 
danger of a demoralization far 
more subtle and deadly than one 
ever experienced by a white ruling 
class in a seedy tropical colony off 
the beaten track. Among half- 
naked, howling, ignorant natives all 
sorts of circumstances would have 
drawn neatly dividing lines. But 
here the two men waiting for the 
bus—the American pilot who count- 
less times had pulled the lever that 
sent hundreds of women, children 
and old men into a truly better 
world through the gates of a fiery 
death, and the equally bovine-faced 
German civilian (shorn of his black 
SS. uniform), who had turned on 
the gas jets in an extermination 
camp—these two, I aver, don’t look 
so very different; they are merely 
separated by 2,400 calories a day 
and, perhaps, only by the slightly 
different spelling of their names— 
an oe instead of an umlaut. 

The ex-Nazi though having dis- 
pensed death by a less cruel meth- 
od, did it in a far more personal 
manner; he saw the writhing, wrig- 
gling bodies in the “bathing enclo- 
sures” of the K.Z. while his oppo- 
site number had to call upon his 
imagination to realize the full im- 
pact of his action. Twice I had been 
moved almost to tears when I trav- 
eled through the Reich; in a train 
while talking to an elderly Jewish 
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couple whose good clothes were 
evidently overseas gifts. They were 
like Philemon and Baucis in their 
mutual affection, yet the saying of 
a Spanish philosopher that bodies 
are drawn together by pleasure but 
souls by suffering proved once more 
true; it gradually emerged from 
their conversation that all their five 
children had been slaughtered in a 
Bessarabian concentration camp. 
In such tragic cases even words of 
sympathy are out of place. 

Once again my eyes got moist 
when I wandered as in a daze 
through the streets of Cologne. 
Quis non vidit Coloniam, non vidit 
Germaniam (“He who has not seen 
Cologne has not seen Germany’) 
according to a medieval proverb 
which has now gained an entirely 
new significance. Today one can 
walk for a solid half hour in a 
straight line from the cathedral 
without seeing a single house in- 
tact. While the cathedral, largely 
a nineteenth-century building, still 
stands, all the ancient churches 
have gone. Only St. Andreas has 
risen from the ashes with a new 
interior, white, sober and severe 
while the cathedral with its dis- 
proportionate spires in the midst of 
this heart-rending desolation has 
assumed a new, and hitherto un- 
recognized nobility. 


Los magnitude of the German dis- 
aster can only be measured if we 
remember the via dolorosa over 
which this curious nation has been 
walking. Here, as in Russia, nei- 
ther the French caution nor the 
Anglo-Saxon prudence has prevent- 
ed the reductio ad absurdum of 
most heresies of our age. If the 
world would only learn from these 
bloodcurdling spectacles which 
come to a climax east of the Rhine 


one could feel an odd sense. of 
gratitude to these past masters in. 
trial and. error. 

From now on every drummer 
who passes a nasty remark about 
Negroes while lounging comfortably 
in a hotel lobby within reach of a 
spittoon should have a vision of 
Treblinka or _Oswiecim because 
these are the ultimate outcome of 
his whims and prejudices. Our 
tragedy lies in the fact that the 
Germans and Russians have massa- 
cred and have suffered to no pur- 
pose. The-remark “dirty nigger” is 
admittedly far easier to forgive 
than the gassing of thousands of 
innocent victims but the difference, 
though enormous, is only one of 
degree; similarly the “unbiased” 
remarks of an endless number of 
college professors teaching history, 
psychology, sociology and biology 
lead ultimately and, in a sense in- 
evitably, to the twelve million slaves 
north and south of the Arctic Circle. 


Ano still, one cannot forget the 
German via dolorosa starting with 
the defeat and the revolution of 
1918, inflation, starvation, the hun- 
ger blockade, the economic crisis, 
the tyranny before the war and dur- 
ing the war, the war itself, the new 


inflation and the “currency re- 
form,” the bombs, the refugees, the 
new starvation, the new tyranny in 
the East, the expropriation and 
decimation—and now the shadows 
of World War III, a menace re- 
flected philosophically in the words 
of the proverbial sad, old Viennese: 
“We can stand another World War, 
but we could not stand another lib- 
eration.” No wonder that the small, 
imploring book of a priest bears the 
title: Wider Hass und Verzweiflung 
—“Against Hatred and Despair.” 
Nor can I easily forget the Ger- 
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man who showed me a poster in 
front of an American soft-drink 
bar with the inscription: “The 
Pause Which Refreshes.” “That is 
the period in which we are now liv- 
ing,” he explained, “but it isn’t so 
very refreshing.” 

Yet the first signs of a return to 
a more reflective mood are already 
apparent. That major operation, 
the “currency reform” which wiped 
out ninety per cent of all savings, 
brought a reactivation of economic 
life, an improvement of living 
standards which together with the 
powerful shots from ERP has estab- 
lished a certain life minimum. This 
life minimum would hardly be rec- 
ognized as such by most Americans, 
but there it is and it serves as a 
basis for a powerful intellectual 
resurgence. The Germans are tak- 
ing stock of their present condition, 
of the past, of their highly prob- 
lematic future and, after awaking 
from the stunning blows they have 
received, they are starting to look 
around and to reflect. 

Bear in mind that those who are 
now in their mid-forties remember 
“normalcy” merely as a phenome- 
non of their childhood. And bear 
also in mind that youth (including 
also the adolescents) always played 
an enormous role in German poli- 
tics. The present political “life” of 
Germany is all the more disquiet- 
ing because it is to all practical 
purposes monopolized by the “old- 
sters,” by the men of the Weimar 
Republic days who alone were ca- 
pable of “resuscitating” the rotting 
corpses of the political parties bur- 
ied under Hitler’s landslides and 
finished off by the Fihrer’s ham- 
mer blows. The result of this “com- 
mand performance” is the domina- 
tion of Germany’s political scene by 
all sorts of galvanized corpses who 


show no life of their own, but mere- 
ly move around like zombies under 
the faint applause of naive re-edu- 
cators. 

In 1918 the Germans were told to 
get rid of their monarchs if they 
wanted peace and food. This in- 
junction had a negative character. 
Today they are told in very precise 
terms that they should have a num- 
ber of parties, vote freely, avoid 
the crushing rise of a single party 
and keep the whole thing in flux 
until doomsday. And since they 
have to eat they simply fall in line. 


Ir would nevertheless be wrong 
to say that the present situation is 
the result of a vast conspiracy and 
that bad faith plus cunning is at 
the root of this artificial party life. 
Still, it must be admitted that the 
“democracy” of 1945 is far less 
spontaneous than that of 1918 
which was spontaneous, though not 
genuine, historically rooted or po- 
tentially permanent. This does not 
mean that Nazism as we knew it is 
still a live force. A materialistic 
movement like the NSDAP has to 
be successful in order to survive. 
However, there are Nazi ideas 
afloat and the holier-than-thou at- 
titude of the Allies has made most 
Germans reluctant to admit the 
abysmally negative aspects of that 
movement to their “liberators.” 

In many respects not even Rus- 
sian or Western rule has been more 
mischievous than the Nazi admin- 
istration, a fact which finds expres- 
sion in a current joke about a regis- 
tration office for former Nazi party 
members. The employee happens 
to look up from his papers and sees 
to his amazement an old friend. 
“But, Herr Pimperl,” he cries out, 
“what are you doing here. You've 
never been a Nazi in all your life.” 
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“Correct,” the visitor answers grim- 
ly, “but I am one now.” Partly 
tired of and partly disgusted by the 
veritable Niagara of Allied propa- 
ganda even stanch anti-Nazis with 
concentration camp records are be- 
ginning to get restless. There is a 
curious new solidarity among all 
Germans shaping up. 

This, however, is only a trend 
and there are indications of forces 
working against this unification. 
There is hardly a village left in 
western and southern Germany 
without its quota of Prussian ref- 
ugees. And the presence of the for- 
eigners (they are legally foreigners 
according to pre-1933 standards 
which knew no such thing as Ger- 
man citizenship), creates a reac- 
tion and a counter-reaction in the 
form of local anti-centralist parties 
such as the Bavarian Bayernpartei, 
and the Refugees Party which is 
naturally animated by a spirit of 
military revenge because the physi- 
cal salvation of these expellees can 
only be found in a return to their 
native lands. Ideologically, not 
narrowly labeled, these refugee 
parties can combine in the near fu- 
ture into a dangerous and desper- 
ate “Middle Party” with a key posi- 
tion. 


, am majority of the parties find 
their raison d’étre and win approv- 


al only by their strong stand 
against the occupiers of the East 
and the West and a refusal to be- 
come scabs. The resistance of Dr. 
Hundhammer, the Bavarian Minis- 
ter of Education, to the American 
re-educators pays rich political 
dividends. He has not only bravely 
defended the teaching of Latin and 
Greek in the “Middle Schools,” but 
has added Hebrew as a subject of 
choice. An even graver matter is 


the teaching of religion in the State- 
schools which the Nazis have 
ceased to treat as obligatory; but 
as Cardinal Faulhaber recently re- 
marked with punctilio to an Amer- 
ican priest, the Americans have 
outnazied the Nazis by desiring to 
abolish it altogether. 

The Sozialdemokraten, the So- 
cialists, are in a more difficult posi- 
tion because they receive open sup- 
port from the British, and there is 
in Germany no surer way to politi- 
cal disaster than undisguised Al- 
lied help and favors. Slowly but 
surely the internal Socialist crisis 
has begun in Germany and the So- 
cialist old guard’s right wing is 
questioning seriously the basic 
Marxist tenets, a fact which does 
not obviate the mischief done by 
the Socialists in the field of Kul- 
turpolitik. 

By and large the Socialists form 
the one party which talks the same 
“language” as the Allies and nu- 
merically they are not insignificant. 
But in their ranks we find also 
nothing but old, tired voters with 
their families who lacking any 
other alternative are returning 
without much conviction or en- 
thusiasm to their former “alle- 
giances.” 


i is little doubt that Com- 
munism would have swept north- 
ern and central Germany some 
time ago were it not for the intense 
hatred for Russia of the thirteen 
million expellees, the well-adver- 
tised atrocities of the Red Army 
and the grim tales of the return- 
ing prisoners of war. As a result 
even the Communist Party is to 
be classed as a galvanized corpse. 

These considerations would not 
be complete if one did not make 
a sharp distinction between the 
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moral and intellectual strength of 
the Church on one side and the 
tenuous position of the Catholic and 
Christian parties on the other. The 
history of Europe’s Catholic par- 
ties, though their record is better 
than their enemies insist, has nev- 
er been too inspiring. And the 
same situation prevails now. Hu- 
manly speaking, the picture of 
Cologne with the spires of the ca- 
thedral looking down on destruc- 
tion and ruin has a deep symbolic 
meaning. In this domain a lot of 
things have changed and even if 
Professor Barth in the midst of his 
Swiss fleshpots considers Catholi- 
cism the personification of Anti- 
christ, it remains more than sig- 
nificant that the Protestant weekly 
Christ und Welt shows nothing but 
respect for the Church, and that 
the Lutheran Bishop Dibelius wrote 
his fine birthday article on Bishop 
Wurm in the Catholic Rheinischer 
Merkur. And to many Protestants 
in the Reich the Pope is, though 
not the Vicar of Christ, at least the 


“Father of Christendom.” But of 


this development not too much is 


mirrored in the political world, 
which is stagnating. 


A; present the Church in Ger- 
many has in spite of her towering 
position not quite the means to 
permeate the life around her, a 
task for which neither the Cate- 
chism nor the Summa provide suf- 
ficient help. The Germanies are a 
sub-continent in which history, 
culture, religion, philosophy and 
literature are curiously and inex- 
tricably interwoven. It is her very 
aloofness which prevents’ the 
Church from reaping the harvest. 
In order to win over the multitude 
she must be more than just a reli- 
gious society, she must play her 
part as well in all other domains of 
life which today are in crying need 
of renewal, of leadership, of stand- 
ards. But this does not obviate 
the fact that the Germany of tomor- 
row will be either Christian and 
Catholic or not exist at all. 















po not wish to dwell at length 
upon this subject. But the gen- 
tleman came directly to our house 
from the pier—it was all of four 
years ago now but I can never for- 
get it. Although he could not have 
been more than thirty-five, he ap- 
peared much older, with graying 
hair and deep furrows in his thin 
face. He slipped his coat loosely 
from his shoulders, for indeed it 
hung loosely there, and instead of 
sitting down with us, he persisted 
in walking back and forth the full 
length of the room, stopping at 
each turn to scuff at the carpet 
with his toe, then continuing again, 
alternately clasping and unclasp- 
ing his hands. Like his coat, his 
suit hung loosely on his frame, and 
as he walked his trousers flapped 
against his legs. We noticed after 
a bit that he was lame. 

The ship had docked at nine, he 
told us, and he had come directly 
to our house. The trip across the 
ocean had been comfortable enough, 
but it had taken less than a week 
and a week’s time could not erase 
the scenes he had witnessed, the 


The Gentleman’s Visit 


By Joun A. LYNCH 








One phenomenon of the recent German 
election was the absence of any sense of 
guilt for the war. The only bad Nazis are 
dead Nazis. 





agony he had endured, the tragic 
stories he had heard. 

“I suppose it is difficult for those 
who have never had such experi- 
ences to understand,” he began 
abruptly. “Those who have re- 
mained at home, secure, unaware.” 
He scuffed at the carpet, pacing 
back and forth. “For it seemed im- 
possible at first to make even the 
neighbors understand. We found, 
you see, persons living quite close 
to the walls who swore they had 
no knowledge of what went on be- 
hind the walls. ‘Gott in Himmel!’ 
they would say, exactly as if it was 
no concern of theirs, ‘You do not 
think we are like them!’ Then in 
a moment, looking for an alibi: 
‘We did not know!’ 

“That is why we brought them 
in then, so that they could see for 
themselves, because they said they 
did not know. And when they saw, 
we tried to make them understand, 
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but it was difficult. Perhaps for 
some it had a meaning. But the ma- 
jority went around retching and 
throwing themselves against the 
walls yelling to be let out, to be 
allowed to go, wailing and scream- 
ing, ‘We did not know!’ 

“And what was it they saw that 
caused them to act like this? Noth- 
ing much, really. For the greater 
part of the inhuman deed had al- 
ready been consummated. They 
saw only the few who were left, 
the few who were still to die. These 
few seemed many, of course, to 
them, but to the whole pattern they 
were nothing. They were like a 
residue that had been caught in 
the sewer pipes because the pipes 
are already clogged. It was not in- 
tended, of course, to leave even the 
slightest trace behind, but it all 
ended so suddenly there was no 
time to obliterate every thing and 
all the inmates. There had to be 
something, someone, left. The 
furnaces, the ante-chambers, they 
could not destroy them all in the 
allotted time. Something went 
wrong with the time schedule and 
there was this residue. ‘We did 
not know!’ the neighbors shouted. 
And when told that this was only 
a part, only the merest nothing, 
they would not believe. ‘IJmpos- 
sible!’ they said and they would 
throw up their fat hands and walk 
away.” 


Havine thus broached the subject, 
the gentleman sat down; his hands 
still twitched, his trousers hung 
loosely around his legs. 

The concentration camps were 
being visited regularly now, he told 
us. First by the military, then by 
the government agencies, the relief 
organizations, and then, by per- 
suasion, the citizenry, the neigh- 


bors. For a while the camps were 
a stench-ridden, ghastly sight, but 
gradually, as the number of visi- 
tors, of reporters and photograph- 
ers increased, the absolute, stark 
inhumanity of the camps gave way. 

Beneath the pressure of numbers, 
of the men who came and saw and 
made notes and went away again, 
the very spirit of the camps disap- 
peared and was no longer apparent 
to those who merely visited them 
out of morbid curiosity. But he 
had known it, and in this respect 
he told us of an incident. 

“For several days after the arm- 
ies of the Allies went through,” he 
said, “there could be seen at one 
of the camps a number of large, 
well-fed dogs. These had been 
trained as watchdogs, but later 
they had become the pets of the 
camp-master and were kept in pri- 
vate quarters. Now these dogs had 
been fed in a singular way. 

“In a certain high-walled room 
of the camp selected inmates were 
hung by their hands from hooks 
on the wall. They were strung up 
so that their feet could not touch 
the floor, and their bodies turned 
to the wall so that they could not 
see. The dogs were let loose in the 
room and, after a certain amount 
of training, learned to leap at the 
men and tear jawfuls of flesh from 
their thighs. This is the way the 
dogs were fed, as simply and as 
cruelly as that.” 


Ten room was silent, as if a trial 
were in progress and we were hear- 
ing the chief witness. The gentle- 
man’s hands were twitching, but 
not more so than when he had first 
come in. He looked from one to 
the other of us quietly. Presently 
he went on. 

“IT am able to speak of this thing 











calmly, you see. For it is like any 
other truth; it can be told in a ra- 
tional tone of voice, there is no 
need to be dramatic. Indignation 
overwhelms one, however, when we 
understand its import. 

“As I have said, the dogs were 
seen in the camp after it had been 
opened. And at that time the in- 
mates, those who were left, were 
allowed to go about freely. They 
were allowed to see things that 
they had not previously seen, and 
one of the things they saw were 
these very dogs. And the dogs, 
mind you, saw the men. The dogs 
saw the very men who, but for the 
grace of God, they would have been 
feeding on. And what happened? 
The dogs did not know them! 

“When these men were allowed 
a little life, when they were seen 
walking about, when their flesh had 
begun to take on a little color, when 
they were allowed to appear like 
other men, the dogs did not know 
them. The dogs searched in vain 
for their food, but they had known 
only a depraved thing, a figure 
hung from a wall, and what they 
now saw seemed of no use to them. 
Eventually the dogs had to be de- 
stroyed, for they had lived too 
long in the camp and they could 
not return to a normal life. 


€ 

"For them normality had been 
something other; it had been deg- 
radation. It had been a system of 
living where they were on a level 
above that of the prisoners and 
they had used these living men for 
food. 

“And in the camps it seemingly 
had been planned that this condi- 
tion be regarded as proper. To be 
sure, it was efficient, but it had 
been established as proper. It was 
the normal thing to do, not the ab- 
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normal. Dogs out-ranking men. It 
exemplifies perhaps, to some ex- 
tent, the underlying spirit of the 
camps. It exemplifies the reversal, 
the tortured twisting, the complete- 
ly insane breeding of ideas under 
which men were made to live, and 
under which they died. 

“*We did not know,’ the neigh- 
bors said. They drank from the 
well and did not know that it was 
poisoned. All that they wanted was 
water, they did not know that 
there was poison too. They had 
asked only for water. They did not 
know that the well would run dry 
and poisoned water would refill it. 
Nor did they want to know. They 
were secure, the people had what 
they wanted, they were getting 
what was promised them. They 
drank at the well and did not ques- 
tion the man who came to fill it. 
And when the truth came out, they 
said, as if unjustly accused, ‘We 
did not know!’ 

“And so they drank from the 
well of the Fatherland. ‘Deutsch- 
land uber Alles!’ they could sing, 
for the well was running full now. 
There was plenty of water. They 
did not look to see if there was poi- 
son too. 

“But it was a deep-running poi- 
son. It was a poison first of their 
minds, degrading them to the point 
where they could see nothing but 
the water in the well, rising and 
bubbling, kept alive for the Father- 
land by a gang of thieves—but, of 
course, thieves whom they ‘did not 
know.’ For they never went beyond 


_ the edge of the well. They went only 


to draw the water, they never went 


farther to see who was putting it 
there. 


ee 
Ano because of that they held 
themselves innocent; not responsi- 
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ble. They did not want war, they 
said. But it is on the record that 
they wanted the very things that 
lead to war. 

“They did not want the camps. 
They did not want slaves. They 
wanted only a pure Germany. They 
wanted only a prosperous Germany, 
‘Das Vaterland!’ They did not 
question as to how it would be 
brought about. 

“They placed their trust not in 
God, but in a madman. They let 
him fill the well to overflowing and 
they drank of it without question, 
for the water tasted good to their 
palates. Anything beyond that? 
Why, ‘We did not know,’ they 
said! 

“When the madman said, ‘Be- 
lieve in me,’ they believed. They 
did not try to find out what it was 
he stood for—they believed blind- 
ly, they drank blindly. For what 
was to be the glory of the Father- 
land—but what is now its shame 
—he gave the people wealth, he 
gave them power, he gave them, 
finally, their own death. For wealth 
meant production and production 
meant labor and labor meant, in 
its most efficient way, slaves. Pow- 
er meant purity and purity meant 
a single race and a single race 
meant, in again the most efficient 
way, the extermination of unde- 
sirables. But ‘We did not know,’ 
they said, we only wanted wealth 
and power, we did not want these 
other things you tell us of. We 
did not want this regimenting of 
the individual.” 


Tax gentleman stood up, looking 
from one to the other of us as he 
had before, the lines of his face 
dark in the light of the room, his 


premature gray hair ill-combed, 
his suit hanging as loosely as a beg- 


gar’s. He started pacing again, to 
and fro, limping slightly. 

“It is quite obvious wherein lies 
the guilt,” he said, “even if it be 
guilt unrealized. For truth is truth, 
whether man believes it or not, and 
guilt is guilt, whether it is known 
or not. We have the result and 
there must be a cause. The excuse, 
“We did not know,’ is not sufficient, 
for it is an exeuse that is handed 
from one to another, from one to 
another, from one to another, until 
it washes out in some faraway 
stream, until it is heard so often, 
so repetitiously, that it becomes 
as nothing. And when it becomes 
as nothing, the crime it seeks to 
explain becomes as nothing. And 
perhaps that is what the people 
want—that it should become noth- 
ing, and as nothing will be for- 
gotten, and they will be absolved. 

“But just as they would dimin- 
ish the responsibility for the crime, 
the responsibility, becoming thin- 
ner, spreads farther and farther 
and touches distant shores. 

“And is this, then, not just the 
reverse of that order which in the 
end made the camps? For in the 
beginning of that order what voice 
on distant shores was raised to put 
down the madman? Was there not 
silence, and did not this silence 
help to support the plans of the 
man who was filling the well with 
poisoned water? For if the peo- 
ple drew the water without ques- 
tion, could not the water become 
contaminated without their knowl- 
edge? So much so that in the very 
environs of the camps, within the 
very sound and smell of them, the 
citizens could say, ‘We did not 
know” 

“As the crime that was approved 
by silence grew within the world, 
just so the responsibility for it 
















seeps back on the paths along which 
came approval. It washes back to 
distant shores, far from the actual 
scene of the furnaces and the high- 
walled rooms, and as it washes it 
becomes thinner. It becomes thin- 
ner and thinner, so that in very 
distant places there can be heard, 
amid the shrug of shoulders, as 
with the neighbors, ‘We did not 
know.’” 










Te gentleman stood uneasily 
before us, staring straight ahead, 
his hands twitching. “But there 
will remain,” he said, “like truth 
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itself, whether seen or unseen, be- 
lieved or not believed, the vision 
of the men whom even the dogs did 
not know.” 

He said nothing more. With 
difficulty he put on his long coat 
again, hesitating as he did so, look- 
ing strangely at us. Then he went 
out the door, shuffling, stumbling 
a little as he went. 

It was then that we looked at 
each other, with bewilderment in 
our eyes. For standing there, in 
the still open doorway, we knew 
that none of us had ever seen the 
gentleman before. 


ce We have the hills to teach 
ut A wisdom no man teaches; 
ot We have for signs to read 
a The midnight’s holy reaches. 
e 
th There is no type to blur 
0- The pages of our seasons; 
es- And for the problems old 
. The meadows have true reasons. 
‘4 - 
° We have our meed of song 
the Its peace and comfort bringing, 
~ Who hear in mountain glens 
no 













Hill Answer 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


W: grant you what you have, 
But here there is no chatter 

Of ceaseless voices arguing 

On themes that little matter. 



















The thrushes singing! 


The Literary Debacle 


‘3y Morris Horton 


HY is a writer? Long ago Doc- 

tor Johnson said, “Only a 
fool ever wrote except for money.” 
But even Doctor Johnson might be 
taken aback if he could see the 
motley crowd of us who follow his 
advice today. It has come to be 
taken for granted that the commer- 
cial writer, or would-be commercial 
writer, is a fugitive from a job as 
a shoe-store clerk. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the business life of our 
times that such vast hordes of peo- 
ple want to escape it and become 
writers, so that they can live in 
adobe houses in Taos, or on profit- 
less hobby farms in other parts of 
the country. 

Actually, the desire to make 
money is a perfectly legitimate and 
utterly delightful motive for writ- 
ing. Unfortunately, it does not give 
the reader any motive for buying 
the stuff and packing it home with 
him. And the sad fact is that today 
the major part of our output is not 
worth carrying home from the 
newsstand or bookstore. Commer- 
cial printed matter is suffering a 
serious loss of influence and re- 





“The author has no more control over the 
editorial ‘slant’ of a magazine than a Ford 
assembly line worker has over the shape of 
the headlights of a car,” says Mr. Horton. 





spect and even sheer trivial enter- 
tainment value. Some advertisers 
believe that even the advertising 
pages are affected, and that some 
other way will have to be found to 
push candy bars and soft drinks 
and cigarettes. In the vernacular 
of the trade they say, “Magazine 
advertising just doesn’t make the 
cash register tinkle.” In the past 
it has been thought that a large 
circulation meant great influence. 
Now it is beginning to be realized 
that this is not so, that trivia, be it 
ever so widely dispersed, remains 
trivia and does not necessarily in- 
fluence human conduct strongly. 

It is time for the commercial 
writing fraternity to take stock of 
whither they are heading. And the 
wise individual writer will not wait 
for somebody else to start the trend. 
True, there is little or no oppor- 
tunity for the non-staff writer to 
influence the magazines. They are 


Morris Horton was a Maritime Radio officer during the War 
and has since traveled extensively in Europe and Latin 
America, A former “modern pagan,” Mr. Horton is a fairly 
recent convert and is now working on a Catholic novel. 
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a mass production proposition, pure 
and simple, under rigid ‘executive 
control. 


In the book field it is different. 
The writer can do something, He 
does not have to wait patiently for 
baseball and television to render 
his trade obsolete. True, there are 
obstacles in the book field. One of 
the chief ones is the Hammer and 
Sickle motif. . 

As I write there is a quaint gath- 
ering in progress in New York 
City. A number of leading Com- 
munists have gathered in that lit- 
tle proletarian hostelry, the Wal- 
dorf- Astoria, and are _ talking 
“Peace.” The most amazing and 
disgusting feature of this gather- 
ing, from the writer’s point of 
view, is the number of U. S. literary 
figures who are taking part in the 
shoddy performance. There are 
literary critics from the large met- 
ropolitan newspapers, supposedly 
devoted to capitalism. There are 
a baker’s dozen of the best known 
literary names in the country, to- 
gether with a host of lesser fry. 
One concludes that Communist in- 
fluence in the literary racket is 
considerable. The non-Communist 
writer must watch where he treads. 

No matter. There are still a few 
publishing houses which have not 
succumbed to the Communist at- 
tack. The writer’s chief problem is 
threading his way through the 
maze of intellectual confusion and 
finding something worth writing 
about. The pathway is a murky 
one, and it is well strewn with 
booby traps. 

The first and worst booby trap 
is Utopianism, which has dominat- 
ed secular literature in one form 
or another since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The “social 
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significance” trend during our own 
New Deal period faithfully followed 
the same course as a similar French 
trend which was going on at the 
time of the apparitions of Our 
Lady at Lourdes. It is a sorry mess, 
and the layman might think that 
the writer could avoid it easily. 
But it is an all-pervading influence 
in modern life and parades itself 
in a variety of disguises. 


‘Ln best available definition of 
Utopianism was stated in the papal 
address to the Roman clergy in the 
annual Lenten audience this spring: 
“It is sorrowful to see so many 
people—among them many Catho- 
lics—living as though their only 
aim is to form heaven on earth, 
without any thought of the beyond 
and eternity. Propaganda for an 
earthly life without God is open, 
seductive, continuous. Often God 
is not denied. He is not cursed. He 
is as though absent.” 

Thus Utopianism. Utopianism is 
an effort to set up a mechanical 
heaven on earth. Now, let us 
seek to define it in strictly me- 
chanical terms: Utopianism is the 
belief that in the field of me- 
chanics you can get something for 
nothing, something which is not 
had at the expense of something 
else. This is the most pernicious 
delusion of our modern times. Yet 
our American secular literati are 
obsessed by it. The sad fact is that 
Utopianism is often used to cover 
up bad mechanical practice. 

Utopianism is definitely harmful 
to technology. It has corrupted the 
early promise of the Machine Age 
and turned it into something per- 
ilously close to decadence. Most 
folks are dazzled by the brilliance 
of “Scientific Progress.” But ex- 


treme brilliance is one of the nor- 
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mal earmarks of decadence. No 
matter how brilliant it may appear, 
an art may be defined as decadent 
when it reaches the fateful point 
at which it could achieve a greater 
integrity by moving backward than 
by moving forward. Many fields 
of modern technology reached and 
passed this point several years ago. 


Bur why am I saying all this? 
It has been said before. It has been 
said much better by T. S. Eliot. If 
we can discount his mechanistic, 
heavy-handed German point of 
view, it has been said better by 
Oswald Spengler. The writer does 
not perform a creative function 
when he merely repeats what has 
been said already. 

Increasingly, the writer feels the 
urge to refuse even to discuss Uto- 
pianism at all. It might be de- 
nounced in the tones of an Old 
Law prophet; but the ordinary 
writer has no authority to act as 
a prophet. Moreover, the writer 
who sets out to “attack” material- 
ism often ends with a queer feel- 
ing that he is beating a dead horse. 
This: may be a bit premature, but 
one senses a trend. There may be 
more “belief” in materialism than 
ever before, but how strong is it? 

The writer senses that it is not 
very strong. He sets out to “de- 
bunk” some phase of materialism; 
that is, he does if he is young and 
naive. But he finds that people did 
not really believe the things that 
he wanted to “debunk” anyway. 
They only pretended to believe 
them. The job which looked hard 
turns out to be easy, like shooting 
fish in a barrel. It is too easy to 
be useful. 

It is certainly not very useful. 
Why? A friend of mine bought 
himself a bowl of goldfish the other 


day. And he stopped subscribing 
to his daily paper, too. He said, 
“Instead of reading the paper I am 
going to sit here every evening and 
watch the goldfish.” 

“Why? Don’t you like news- 
papers any more?” 

“No. There are too many opin- 
ions.” 

Too many opinions. There is 
nothing more asinine than an opin- 
ion. If we have a column of figures 
to add up, we do not go about seek- 
ing “opinions” about the correct 
answer, We try to add the figures 
correctly. If fifty people add a col- 
umn of figures, all who add cor- 
rectly will get the same answer. 
Those who deliberately get different 
answers are merely trying to be- 
cloud the issue. Precision thinking 
has been so corrupted that it has 
virtually disappeared. In its stead 
we have “opinion,” which is usual- 
ly an expression of real or fancied 
self-interest, perhaps more often 
fancied than real. The mere pres- 
ence of a variety of clashing opin- 
ions is in itself a symptom of cul- 
tural and social decline. 


So what can the writer do? If he 
writes a book on a controversial 
subject he merely adds another 
“opinion” to the plethora of them 
already in circulation. What folly 
could exceed this? 

Is there no occupation then for 
the writer? Viewing the general 
discouragement of the literary 
world, one concludes that many 
writers no longer believe in their 
trade. “Spenglerian gloom” per- 
vades even the honky-tonk opti- 
mism of the Utopians. The Cath- 
olic writer cannot share this view. 
The obligation of good does not 
cease in the face of discouraging 
circumstances. Moreover, one with 
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a proper standard of values does 
not faint in the face of a bad ma- 
terial situation. 

Those who think too much of 
their goods lack the capacity to 
enjoy them anyway, and might as 
well lose them quickly and have 
done with it. The Catholic writer 
does not sink into “Spenglerian 
gloom” merely because modern 
“Gadgetology” is threatened. But 
he still has the problem of finding 
something useful to do. 

There are many useful causes 
and important issues. We look 
with admiration upon the work 
being done by Catholic Action. But 
in such matters the writer has 
only a minor role, if he figures at 
all. So much more can be done by 
the parish priest and the field work- 
er in direct touch with the people, 
that the writer does not look very 
important in such a picture. The 
wise writer will not overestimate 
the influence of printed matter. Re- 
member that politicians still find 
the humble ward heeler more use- 
ful than the fancy press agent. 

The writer’s ego should be kept 
properly deflated at all times. 
Father Gillis, when he was editor 
of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp, said that 
“the Catholic editor does not mis- 
take himself for the pope speak- 
ing ex cathedra.” And if this ap- 
plies to Father Gillis, how much 
more does it apply to the ordinary 
lay writer who only wants to earn 
an honest wage by turning out an 
honest job for his cash customers! 

What, then, is there for the com- 
mercial writer to do? 


F tase, he may survey his world. 
Literature, especially American lit- 
erature, is littered with the stale, 
stagnant trash of yesteryear. There 
is a dearth of people who are will- 
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ing and able to take a fresh look 
at the world and make reassess- 
ments. We find attitudes which 
have been dead in everyday life 
for years still being discussed se- 
riously. Foreign novelists have 
gotten ahead of us. In the U.S.A. 
today the book-buyer’s best bet is 
to buy a foreign book. We certainly 
have nobody who can match Evelyn 
Waugh or Franz Werfel, and there 
is no use pampering our egos in 
the matter. We would do better 
to set to work and try to jack up 
our creative standards. 

Egotism is the great curse of 
America. We like to boast of our 
material accomplishments. Some 
of our intelligentsia even try to 
boast of our piddling cultural ac- 
complishments. The fact is that 
ninety-five per cent of our egotism 
rests upon shaky foundations. Our 
Capitalist society is rich; but the 
original capital which started it 
came mostly from England; and 
the technological gumption came 
from the machinery firms located 
around Glasgow, Scotland, and 
Manchester, England. Probably 
more has been forgotten about 
Capitalism in the City of London 
than has ever been known in the 
U.S.A. If the British had had a 
few of our minor assets, such as 
the North American Continent, they 
might have done quite well for 
themselves. 

No matter. Our deficiency in lit- 
erature and the culture which makes 
literature is glaring and obvious. It 
should be the business of the Amer- 
ican novelist to try to bring his 
work up to the best European 
standard. Not, mind you, to imitate 
European work. All mere imitation 
and copying is a confession of cre- 
ative failure. There has been too 
much imitation in America. 





The writer should first try to 
piece together a general outline of 
the present condition of the mate- 
rial world. If he can even look at 
it today without gagging he will 
be ahead of many people. But he 
should look long and hard and with 
a critical eye. He should look for 
the real facts which underlie the 
fairy tales he has been told. 


i. of the most interesting facts 
about materialism today is that its 
advocates are mostly old men. 
Stalin is old, and even Molotov 
wasn’t born yesterday. Many of the 
east European Communist stooges 
are people whose lives have spanned 
the entire twentieth century, with 
all of its eventfulness. Stalin has 
lived through half of the entire 
Machine Age. Hungary’s Deputy 


Premier Matyd4s Rakosi was educat- 
ed at the Imperial and Royal Con- 


sular Academy in Vienna, back 
when Kaiser Franz Josef was on 
the throne. The young writer sim- 
ply does not find these people inter- 
esting. They remain vastly import- 
ant, but a great deal has been said 
about them already, and soon a day 
will come when the last of them will 
shuffle off this mortal coil. Then 
the younger crowd will take over, as 
happens in life (and death). The 
writer today asks, “What are these 
young men like?” They are cer- 
tainly vastly different from the old 
men. They have grown up in a 
completely different age, under a 
completely different set of influ- 
ences. They are worlds away from 
their elders, and are drifting still 
further away, willy-nilly, regard- 
less of education and indoctrination. 
Words do not even mean the same 
things to them. I have met some 
of these hard-faced young men of 
post-World War II Europe. The 
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novelist who could capture them on 
paper would have something. 

As to what the world will have 
out of them, who knows? If the 
young Communists I have met are 
a fair sample, I would say that the 
Communist countries are in for an 
unparalleled era of graft and cor- 
ruption. The young people have 
an amazing sophistication, coupled 
with a complete indifference to 
form and system, and a growing 
confidence in their ability to beat 
any system which may be set over 
them. Cynicism has been distilled 
to the nth degree, and is probably 
more completely refined than at any 
other time in history. 


I; was to be expected, of course. 
For all their pretense at proletarian 
revolution, the older generation of 
revolutionists were mostly mem- 
bers of the petit bourgeoisie who 
wanted to wangle their way into the 
upper bourgeoisie, and were afraid 
that they might even sink down 
into the proletariat unless they 
could get a corner on a supply of 
good, soft jobs. Communism is an 
effort to establish a vested interest 
in the supply of managerial jobs, 
and its ideology is as hopelessly 
bourgeois as Wagnerian music. In 
Russia the technical education sys- 
tem is rigged to distribute jobs 
much after the fashion of the old 
Pendergast machine in Kansas City. 

It is an insult to a writer’s intel- 
ligence to ask him to discuss such 
a matter as a “proletarian revolu- 
tion” seriously, especially if the 
writer has been a mechanic before 
he took to writing. He knows only 
too well what happens to the skilled 
workman at the hands of a techno- 
cratic bureaucracy. And a skilled 
workman who understands this will 
hate Communism. Yet in America 
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we have a veritabie flood of books 
which purport to discuss Commun- 
ism seriously, and a vast lot which 
even support it, either openly or 
with veils of “social significance.” 
And these color the literary taste. 
Worse, they affect book marketing 
adversely. As far as one can tell, 
the commercial book business ca- 
ters mostly to neurotic members of 
the petit bourgeoisie who wish that 
they were upper bourgeoisie. Of all 
American writers, only Zane Grey 
and Edgar Rice Burroughs ever 
broke loose and managed to cater 
to a really wide public. 


Boox-sniome Americans are a 
small minority, and the tastes of the 
public receive scant consideration, 
for all of the editorial boasting 
about “knowing what the public 
wants.” The editors say that the 
public wants trash. But since most 
of the secular editors have an ani- 
mus against religion, the Catholic 
writer cannot accept their defini- 
tion of trash. 

I personally do not accept any 
definition of majority tastes as bad 
merely because the majority rejects 
pseudo-scientific intellectualitis. To 
tell the truth, I have far more re- 
spect for the public than for the 
editors and critics. The people like 
the color and flavor of life. The 
editors today apparently like it de- 
hydrated, and rather grudgingly 
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make concessions to the tastes of 
their dwindling supply of cash cus- 
tomers. 


‘Ten, then, is the problem that the 
writer faces: He must take on a 
difficult task, offer it for sale in a 
business which is not run like a 
business and accept in advance the 
fact that, no matter how many cop- 
ies he sells, he is really reaching 
only a small minority of the real 
public. He may become quite pros- 
perous and even have his picture 
printed in the Sunday book review 
sections of the papers, and still 
ninety per cent of the people will 
not even know who he is, much less 
what books he has written. 

Is it worth doing? If the writer 
does not like his trade he may re- 
flect that there is a great advantage 
in being an auto mechanic, since 
there is a shortage of such persons 
today. Or he may consider farm- 
ing or becoming a barber. If he still 
wants to write he can find some 
quite adequate targets at which to 
shoot. 

He can do worse than re-read 
Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revis- 
ited. Such a thing has a definite 
usefulness, after all. Waugh is able 
to communicate Catholic ideas to 
paganistic, modern people who 
haven’t been near a church for 
years. And certainly that is some- 
thing. 





Beran of Prague: 


Man and Priest 


By E. M. VoyTa 


Rm several months in 1943 a frail 

little man was assigned the job 
of sweeping a road at a concentra- 
tion camp. The prisoner was the 
Czech Monsignor, Josef Beran, and 
the road led from the prisoners’ 
camp to the town of Dachau. 

The Gestapo guards, notorious 
for their cruelty to priests, did not 
spare Monsignor Beran. The quiet 
manner and the slight figure of the 
Czech priest seemed to provoke a 
primitive bestiality in the Nazis. 
Prisoners who worked with him 
on the Dachau road tell how often 
he was beaten for no other reason 
than the lack of skill with which 
he handled his broom and wheel- 
barrow. These witnesses also re- 
member the long-suffering smile 
with which Monsignor Beran ac- 
cepted his hardships. 

The work on the road was fol- 
lowed by less laborious occupations 
on the camp farms. Here he be- 
came well known to the other pris- 
oners. He did not hesitate to take 
vegetables from the farms to dis- 
tribute to hungry inmates of near- 





How the prisoner who swept the road at 
Dachau became a prisoner at Prague; out of 
the Nazi frying pan into the Red fire. 





by barracks. By so doing, he in- 
curred the risk of penalties as sav- 
age as Nazi ingenuity might devise. 
The typhoid epidemic in the 
summer of 1943 killed hundreds of 
prisoners and brought Monsignor 
Beran to the threshold of death. 
Lying on his cot and looking to- 
ward the consecrated host hidden 
in a medicine-box brought secretly 
by a priest, Monsignor Beran re- 
newed the pledge he had made 
when he entered Dachau: “If ever I 
return, I will give all my strength 
and all my life to the service of 
Jesus Christ. I will serve Him bet- 
ter, more devotedly, more courage- 
ously, more unselfishly than be- 
fore.” He went back to the regular 
round of prison life after his re- 
covery, unshaken in hope and 
courage. Hunger and the physical 
agonies which broke down so many 
of the prisoners seemed only to 
renew his strength and charity. 


A former Catholic journalist of Czechoslovakia, €. M. 


Voyte, is now living in the United States. 


He visited 


his native land in 1947 for an intensive study of reli- 
gious and cultural conditions there and keeps in close 
contact with his compatriots behind the Iron Curtain. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that 
he was the most popular man in 
his block and in the adjoining bar- 
racks. He was “Pater Josef,” a 
friend one could trust, but later 
the “Pater” was dropped and Mon- 
signor Beran became simply “Jo- 
sef” to all. Even the Czech Com- 
nunis's in the adjacent barracks 
lost their coolness. When “Pater 
Josef” later visited the Communist 
mining town of Kladno he had al- 
ready become Archbishop of Prague 
but even then he was greeted in 
the streets by pals from Dachau 
as “friend Josef.” 

In May, 1945, Czechoslovakia 
was liberated from German domi- 
nation and the trusted friend of 
the Dachau inmates returned to 
Prague, tired and aged, in a dirty 
G.I. uniform. It was easy to pre- 
dict that his friendly charity and 
tough courage would mark him 
out as the future head of the Cath- 
olic Church in Bohemia. 


Fon that exalted position, Joseph 
Beran’s whole life had been a 
preparation. Born in Pilsen on 
December 29, 1888, he made his 
studies at Pilsen and later at the 
Seminary of the Propaganda in 
Rome. Ordained on March 10, 1911, 
he became curate in Chyse and then 
assistant pastor in the workers’ dis- 
trict of Michle, 1914-1917. It was 
here that he realized the peculiar 
problems of the workers and the 
need of a special approach to them. 

After eight years as chaplain to 
the Sisters of Notre Dame at the 
Institute of St. Anne in Prague, he 
was named director of all the 
schools of the Institute. He mod- 
ernized their methods and reorgan- 
ized their courses, so that in a few 
years the Teachers’ College of St. 
Anne became a model school for the 
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country. During the Nazi occupa- 
tion the women teachers educated 
at St. Anne’s were notable for their 
dogged fidelity to Catholic princi- 
ples and for their resolute opposi- 
tion to the Germans. 

In 1932, Joseph Beran was 
named assistant professor of Pas- 
toral Theology at Charles Univer- 
sity, and in 1939 became full pro- 
fessor. In 1932 also he was ap- 
pointed Director of the Seminary of 
Prague-Dejvice. This latter semi- 
nary, under the ten-year tenure of 
its enthusiastic director, had a tre- 
mendous influence on its students. 
The degree of influence of Mon- 
signor Beran upon the young clergy 
is evident from their heroic stand 
in Czechoslovakia: there is not a 
single schismatic among them. 


Wren the Germans invaded 
Czechoslovakia in 1939 it was a 
foregone conclusion that Monsignor 
Beran would be arrested. He had 
taken a firm stand against the Ger- 
man seminarians who were tainted 
by Nazism and he helped to publi- 
size in Prague “Mit brennender 
Sorge,” the Encyclical against Naz- 
ism. After the occupation he con- 
tinued to quote the Encyclical in 
his sermons and refused to sur- 
render the seminary church to the 
exclusive use of the German army. 
Finally arrested on June 6, 1942, he 
spent one month in Pankrac prison, 
two months in Terezin and then 
was sent to horrible Dachau where 
he suffered until the liberation in 
May, 1945. 

The Archbishopric of Prague was 
left vacant by the death of Cardinal 
Kaspar in 1941. No successor was 
appointed during the War. After 
the liberation, the Czech Catholics 
waited hopefully for the appoint- 
ment of a strong leader to fight 






Communism. Sixteen months after 
his return from Dachau, Monsignor 
Beran was named Archbishop and 
the jubilation of the Czechs was 
universal. He was consecrated on 
December 8, 1946, by the Papal 
Nuncio, Msgr. Xavier Ritter. St. 
Vitus Cathedral had seen many ex- 
traordinary ceremonies but the con- 
secration of Archbishop Beran will 
be remembered with the most popu- 
lar enthusiasm. The crowds, filling 
the Cathedral and the nearby 
streets, became a symbol of fidelity 
to Rome. 

“Who else could be the Arch- 
bishop of Prague,” wrote the editor 
of the Catholic weekly, “but our 
Monsignor Beran, the zealous priest, 
the scholar, the friend of the poor, 
the intrepid defender of the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church, the oppo- 
nent of any false doctrine.” Re- 
membering their days together at 
Dachau, a Jesuit wrote at the time 
of the Archbishop’s consecration: 


6 

"Tue Archbishop lived with us 
two and a half years in the great 
international community of Dachau. 
For almost two years the inmates 
of our block were priests of differ- 
ent nationalities. There in Himm- 
ler’s lion’s den as we called Dachau, 
the whole community looked upon 
Josef Beran as the future Arch- 
bishop of Prague. .. . 

“There was one place that was 
sacred in our block; this was the 
little chapel with the Blessed Sac- 
rament. No one spent so much 
time before the Blessed Sacrament 
as Monsignor Beran. I see him 
kneeling there in his poor clothes 
with the Dachau prisoner’s cap in 
his hands. I have seen priests of 
all nationalities coming to our little 
modest Monsignor asking to go to 
confession.: I have often seen Ger- 
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man priests going to confession to 
Monsignor Beran, although there 
were excellent prominent German 
priests in our block. There was no 
lack of virtuous and learned priests 
in Dachau but Monsignor Beran 
was outstanding for his calm, recol- 
lected and humble personality. He 
was a priest who always and in all 
situations remained calm because 
he felt himself to be in God’s 
hands, and he lived in God’s pres- 
ence. Already there, in Dachau, 
Archbishop Beran was our glory: 
the glory of Czech priesthood.” 


| fellow-sufferer from 
Dachau wrote a similar tribute: 
“The terrible and yet glorious days 
of Dachau! The hunger which 
made prayer and spiritual life al- 
most impossible! The constant 
physical fatigue, the cold, the hope- 
lessness! And yet the little Mon- 
signor Beran was among us, in- 
credibly calm, detached from all 
this physical misery—and yet so 
near, so compassionate, so human. 
Giving us his last blanket when we 
were cold and listening so patient- 
ly to all our complaints—he who 
never complained himself! Yes, I 
can testify that during the two years 
of my life which I have spent in 
Dachau together with Monsignor 
Beran, he never once complained.” 

Even the Czech Communists sec- 
onded the choice of Josef Beran as 
Archbishop. The government of 
Czechoslovakia favored the nomina- 
tion. They took his deep charity 
and utter lack of personal bitter- 
ness for any political opponent as a 
weakness in his character. 

The new Archbishop resolved to 
avoid any unnecessary friction with 
the government. When Klement 
Gottwald was nominated President 
of the Republic, the Archbishop did 
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not refuse to sing the Te Deum Mass 
to honor the new head of the State. 
There was no reason for a refusal: 
the Mass was sung to invoke God’s 
help for the President that he might 
govern the people in justice and 
charity. 

During the first year, the rela- 
tions between the government and 
the Archbishop were cordial. The 
Archbishop was the recipient of the 
Czechoslovak Iron Cross and the 
Hero-of -the- Resistance - Movement 
award. But soon the struggle be- 
gan. Where freedom of religion 
was at stake, Josef Beran was ad- 
amant as he was flexible in unim- 
portant matters: The dramatic 
events which led to the present 
persecution of the Church are 
known. In his last Pastoral letter, 
the Archbishop pointed out that 
the present conflict is the issue of 

“replacing Christianity with 
Marxism which assumes rights in 
matters of conscience, faith and 
morals . . . something which no 
Christian can ever accept.” 


Ay present, the Archbishop is a 
virtual prisoner in his palace, de- 
prived of all contact with his clergy. 
There is no Catholic press, only the 
Communist Government Catholic 
Gazette. The schools have been tak- 
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en over and all Church property 
confiscated. The Archbishop’s con- 
sistory (administrative office), is 
in the hands of schismatic priests 
and Communist police. Hundreds 
of priests have been imprisoned. 
Archbishop Beran and the hier- 
archy are completely isolated from 
their clergy and also from the faith- 
ful who can now depend only on 
radio dispatches from the Vatican. 

Whatever the final issue of the 
struggle, one thing is certain: the 
heroic resistance of Archbishop 
Beran has increased the prestige 
of the Catholic Church and has 
strengthened the loyalty of Catho- 
lics. The general but vague oppo- 
sition to Communism has found an 
ideological content. 

As for Archbishop Beran him- 
self, we can picture him in his 
Hradcany Palec as calm and 
recollected as in the prison-cell ‘at 
Dachau. When Communist heck- 
lers silenced him in St. Vitus €a- 
thedral, he felt the bo dye more 
keenly than any bea 
from the Gestapo. 
certain that he re 
words of his Jesuit friend, “the 
priest who always and in all situa- 
tions remains calm, begamse he 
feels himself in God’s | hands, and 
lives in God’s presence.” 





If Atom Bombs Should Fall 


By JAMES E, KELLEY 


HERE is a defense against the 

atomic bomb; peace. And peace 
is the only effective defense that can 
be developed. It is also the most 
difficult defense to devise because it 
differs from a scientific defense in 
one important fundamental: peace 
implies the necessity of man’s trust- 
ing and working with man. I think 
that many of us realize in our hearts 
that peace is the only defense we 
can find but we are still not con- 
vinced that atomic war will be very 
different from any other war. 

Prediction is always a precarious 
business but there seems to be suffi- 
cient evidence on hand to make pre- 
diction concerning the horrors and 
sufferings of atomic war a pretty 
safe business. Strangely enough 
some men of science who certainly 
should know better have allowed 
their political ideology to become 
entangled with their scientific 
knowledge and have come up with 
weird statements to the effect that 
an atomic bomb is nothing but a 
“bigger” bomb. A king-sized block- 
buster, perhaps? A lot of us would 
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liberty, freedom, happiness? 





feel considerable relief if this were 
true. 

But the facts are that no scien- 
tist as of this writing can be certain 
of the possible damage an atomic 
bomb can do. We have Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki as “laboratories” of 
human experience with the bomb 
and we have Bikini for further in- 
formation of effect on steel and ani- 
mals. The conclusions we can 
draw from all these tests is that the 
present day atom bomb, a far more 
powerful and dreadful weapon than 
that used in World War II, is capa- 
ble of taking war off the battlefield 
and literally bringing it into our 
homes. . 


Recuaiz Senator Ralph Flanders 
of Vermont suggested that an agree- 
ment be made by this country that 
it would not use an atom bomb 
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against another nation unless that 
nation first used it against this 
country. This is a step in the right 
direction but only a step. Once an 
atom war started there would be no 
retreat, no surrender, no victory for 
anyone. Whether or not civiliza- 
tion as we know it would be wiped 
out is rather an academic question. 

The point is that millions of peo- 
ple would be killed or maimed, that 
millions of acres of land would be 
permanently laid waste, that iron 
ore deposits could be rendered use- 
less, coal and oil supplies further 
depleted, and the entire world de- 
moralized beyond description. 

Gunpowder is not the method of 
bringing freedom and peace to the 
world; we have tried this method 
hundreds of times and it has never 
worked. The threat of a weapon 
worse than gunpowder ever could 
be will not bring peace. The coun- 
tries of Europe, outside of the So- 
viet Union, which might feel the 
brunt of atomic war are not there- 
by encouraged to view the United 
States as a great and humanitarian 
nation. 

One sure way to get rid of cancer 
in an individual is to kill him. 1 
would venture to say there must be 
a better way. We might well drive 
all the Communists from power in 
the satellite countries of Europe by 
saturating those countries with 
atom bombs. But somehow I do not 
feel this would make the survivors 
believe that we were a country in- 
terested in their welfare and pro- 
tection. 

When an atomic bomb explodes 
three effects follow: the generation 
of heat, creation of pressure and 
the release of alpha, beta, and gam- 
ma rays. The heat and pressure ef- 
fects are found in any bomb explo- 
sion except that in the case of the 


atom bomb, the heat is far greater 
than anything heretofore known to 
man and the energy in the explo- 
sion is millions of times greater 
than the energy in the explosion of 
a large naval shell; say a fourteen 
to sixteen inch shell such as is fired 
from a modern battleship. 

The heat generated in the initial 
explosion in New Mexico was so 
great that the steel tower from 
which the bomb was suspended dis- 
appeared into thin air as a vapor. 
It is estimated that the temperature 
at the center of the explosion is sev- 
eral billions of degrees centigrade— 
water boils at 100° centigrade. 
Therefore solely as a source of heat 
and pressure energy the atom bomb 
far exceeds any chemical explosive 
ever made. 

Theoretically, at least, a single 
bomb could wipe out—for all prac- 
tical purposes—the city of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. When I say, for all 
practical purposes, I mean Rich- 
mond would be destroyed as a func- 
tioning entity in the economic, so- 
cial, and political life of the United 
States. The site of the city would 
still exist, some of the buildings 
might still remain, and even a few 
of the people might still be alive; 
but there all significance in the 
present scheme of life would end 
for this proud Southern city. 


So far I have considered only the 
effects which are found in any 
bomb explosion, except here they 
are to a greater degree. What about 
the alpha, beta, and gamma rays? 
These are unique with the atomic 
bomb; no other can claim them. 
Alpha and beta particles can be dis- 
missed. Their ability to penetrate 
is rather limited and air will stop 
them before they have gone any ap- 
preciable distance. Gamma rays, 
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however, are extremely penetrat- 
ing; more so than X-rays. The ex- 
posure of a human being to X-rays 
for any length of time can be fatal. 
Short unprotected exposure can re- 
sult in sterilization and even start 
cancers. X-ray technicians wear 
lead-impregnated aprons to protect 
themselves from the effects and 
even then are extremely careful. 

But the gamma ray, being of 
shorter wave length, is much more 
serious an enemy to man than the 
X-ray. Thicker sheets of lead are re- 
quired to protect handlers of radio- 
active materials, and experiments 
involving these materials are usual- 
ly performed only after elaborate 
precautions have been taken. Near- 
ly everyone has seen pictures of 
scientists reaching with long-armed 
forceps through thick lead walls 
when they work with radioactive 
substances. In the explosion of an 
atom bomb these gamma rays 
would be released in the same way 
that the heat and pressure were re- 
leased. 


T HEIR effect? So far we are certain 


of this. Sterilization is almost cer- 
tain to follow exposure to the gam- 
ma ray; possible changes in physi- 
cal characteristics of future genera- 
tions of the people exposed may also 
occur. Professor H. J. Muller, the 
Nobel Prize winning geneticist, has 
offered the opinion that future gen- 
erations might be gravely effected 
by the exposure of the-present gen- 
eration to an atom bombing. 
Evidence is still scarce on this 
question but indications would 
seem to show that although people 
exposed—providing they were not 
killed or injured by the heat or ex- 
plosion—might suffer nothing more 
than sterilization while the grand- 
children of those who escaped steri- 


lization might be deformed. Wheth- 
er an entire nation would thus have 
its physical form changed in suc- 
ceeding generations is something 
which cannot, at the present time, 
be predicted with much accuracy. 
But the possibility exists; for very, 
little is known about the long range 
effects of gamma radiation. 

This much can be said; an atomic 
war would not necessarily end with 
the shooting. It might continue for 
hundreds of years. Man cannot 
hope to continue to release these 
terrible forces of nature and go un- 
scathed. 


As bad as an atomic war could be 
from the human point of view, il 
has even more frightening implica- 
tions. For example, radioactive 
substances added to dead soil in 
modified quantities could revivify 
it. Radioactive materials released 
on soil indiscriminately could ren- 
der it useless for hundreds of years, 
or even forever. If an atom bomb 
should happen to reach any of the 
major sources of iron ore, the en- 
tire deposit could be ruined by be- 
ing turned radioactive. Water sup- 
plies could likewise be effectively 
destroyed. 

The significance of the foregoing 
should not be lost. We are living in 
a world that is short of food, short 
of oil, hard-pressed in all the raw 
materials fields. Therefore an 
atomic war could make this short- 
age so bad as to force time to turn 
back centuries. This is not a case 
of “viewing with alarm.” This is 
a case of viewing with eyes that see 
instead of eyes that wish. 

For hundreds of years man has 
rushed headlong in his destruction 
of nature’s supplies. People in the 
United States, particularly, forget 
that many other nations in the 
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world could not feed themselves 
without importing their food. They 
just do not have the farm and graz- 
ing lands available. The wheat 
fields and western plains of the 
United States and Canada are not 
world-wide commodities; nor are 
they things which Americans in- 
vented. They were here before 
Americans existed as such; they 
were here for us to use. Poles, Eng- 
lish, Italians, Germans, French and 
others are not so fortunate. 

A situation which is already ex- 
tremely critical would only be hope- 
lessly aggravated by anything so 
devastating as an atomic war. Sur- 
vivors would be living in a world 
more filled with danger and short- 
age than the world we have today. 


Ox the political side we are faced 
with an equally difficult situation; 
for against whom are we to wage 


our atomic war, if and when it 
comes? The answer, many will say, 
is easy. We will wage it against the 
Communists. We cannot wage it 
against just Russian Communists; 
we will have to wage it against all 
Communists if we are to wage it at 
all. 

But how will an atomic bomb or 
a gamma ray know the difference 
between a Christian Democrat and 
a Communist? How will the atomic 
bomb knéw which are the millions 
of innocent people in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and all the other countries and 
which are the handful of despots? 

We must be realistic in this mat- 
ter. If war breaks out with the 
Soviet Union prior to the time it de- 
velops the atomic bomb—and I am 
firmly convinced Russia does not 
have the bomb, for if she did, she 
would have used it long ago—the 
Communists in the form of the Red 


Army and its satellite allies would 
not withdraw to a position behind 
the Soviet frontiers but would fan 
out over Europe; thus making it ab- 
solutely necessary for atomic bombs 
to be dropped on every country of 
continental Europe. The destruc- 
tion of Moscow would be meaning- 
less because operating headquarters 
for the assorted Red armies could 
be established anywhere. It would 
be most logical to select predomi- 
nantly Catholic cities as the seats 
of military operations, 


0 F course, as Hanson Baldwin, the 
military editor of The New York 
Times, has pointed out, the atomic 
bomb is of relatively minor value as 
a defensive weapon in a war with 
Russia where continental Europe 
is at stake. As he points out in an 
article in the Times for May 29, 
1949, continental Europe once it 
was conquered by Russia could only 
be reconquered from the outside by 
atomic warfare at the sacrifice of 
everything we claim we represent. 
Our warfare would have to be ruth- 
less; waged equally against men, 
women, and children; against 
churches, hospitals, and schools; 
against every living thing and its 
place of habitation and life. 

Certainly this would not be the 
way to bring the survivors around 
to believing the Communists were 
gangsters, murderers, brutes, bar- 
barians, and all the other names 
which fit them so well. Remember 
this. If your child were blown to 
bits by a bomb, would you feel less 
grieved because the bomb was 
dropped by an airplane from a 
country which believed in religious 
and intellectual freedom? 

The Communists outside of the 
Soviet Union might at the same 
time do well to remember that in 
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an atomic war they will not be for- 
gotten or avoided by the bombs. 
The atomic bomb is completely in- 
different to the size of a man’s bank 
account, his rating in Dun and 
Bradstreet, his political or eco- 
nomic philosophy, or his preference 
in neckties. 

I should be very much interested 
in learning how the Communists of 
England, France, Italy, or the 
United States propose to avoid the 
bomb if the Soviet Union should 
finally develop it and drop it on 
those countries. Would Premier 
Stalin and the Politburo be able to 
develop a capitalistic bomb which 
would possess a Marxian outlook 
and which would “miss” anyone 
whose dialectics were in order? 
Would they be able to indoctrinate 
gamma rays in the same manner? 

Up to the present time Stalin and 
his colleagues have proved them- 
selves eminently successful at re- 
vising numerous scientific laws in 
many, many fields. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it would not be surprising to 
find that Russian gamma rays had 
an acceptable political viewpoint 
and could tell a Comrade from a 
“Fascist.” But in the event that 
such a development cannot be made 
by the Soviet scientists, it would be 
well for the followers of the Krem- 
lin line in other countries to spend 
a few minutes each day in medita- 
tion on just what would happen to 
them when atomic bombs started 
dropping on the “imperialistic war- 
mongers.” 


I- we should be willing to grant 
the possibility of a war with atom 
bombs and if we should be willing 
to grant that the United States will 
come out unscathed, then we shall 
be faced with a new problem. What 
of the devastated areas of Europe? 


What of the new millions of home- 
less and helpless people? Who will 
care for them? Who will feed, 
clothe, and nurse them? 

The chaos, the desolation, the 
misery of today’s Europe will be as 
nothing compared to the Europe of 
an atom bomb war. Frankly it 
would be impossible to do anything 
about it. In the first place if we 
were to wage such a war regardless 
of provocation we would be the 
most hated and feared nation in the 
history of the world. Secondly, the 
cost of an atomic war would so 
drain our finances—up to now the 
cost of building construction alone 
for our atomic energy plants has 
run into billions of dollars—that 
our present economic system would 
be certain to crumble and we would 
be forced into some kind of totali- 
tarianism. 

Thirdly, we could not hope to 
help Europe or its people recover 
because there would not be any real 
chance for them to rebuild their 
own economy or help themselves. 
Fourthly, no nation which had 
brought, directly or indirectly, such 
suffering and anguish to the world 
could live in peace and harmony 
with itself. 


Ix pointing out the insidious and 
multitudinous effects of an atomic 
war on the world I am merely giv- 
ing voice to a kind of plea made by 
every responsible man in the world. 
On more occasions than I can re- 
member Pope Pius XII has pleaded 
for the effective outlawing of atomic 
war. For the Pope realizes that 
such a war can never bring any- 
thing but the most awful degrada- 
tion to the world. He realizes that 
out of such ruins man cannot hope 
to rise in the image and likeness of 
God; a being with a soul. No man 
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can bring such suffering to his fel- 
lowmen and remain a creature with 
a soul. The gangster, the concen- 
tration camp guard, the slave labor 
camp commander would seem al- 
most admirable by comparison. 


T= condition of the world today 
is not due to unbridled science but 
rather is due to man’s unwilling- 
ness to recognize the dignity and 
importance of human life in the 
divine scheme of things. The prob- 
lem of Communism is not the cre- 
ation of science; it cannot be wiped 
out by scientific weapons. It is a 
tired and ancient bromide to say 
that “war solves no problems.” Yet 
there seems to be a large number 
of people who believe war can 
and will solve philosophical, moral, 
economic and _ social problems. 
Why they should continue in this 
fallacy is hard to understand or ex- 
plain. Somehow they feel that war 
can be used to cure that which it 
creates. 

The totalitarian does not care 
whether there is war or peace so 
long as he is in power. Usually a 
state of perpetual war or the threat 
of war is to his advantage since it 
saps the strength and fiber of the 
people and leaves them incapable of 
resisting his tyranny. 


Bor we in America have neg- 
lected the fight on the only grounds 
where we could have won it; moral 


grounds. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously we have felt that if the 
worst comes to the worst we always 
have an ace in the atomic bomb. 
Unfortunately it is no such conve- 
nient trump to be played at a cru- 
cial moment. 

To date we have flexed our atom- 
ic muscles before the world like the 
neighborhood bully and have not 
frightened anyone except ourselves. 
It is time we realized that preach- 
ing peace does not insure it. We 
have the most powerful weapon. in 
the world on our side; freedom. Is 
it not about time we proved to the 
world the sincerity of our belief in 
this freedom both at home and 
abroad? 


Ax atomic war can never be a win- 
ning war for anyone. Because I 
am convinced that the Soviet Union 
would use the atom bomb if she pos- 
sessed it is no reason why I should 
advocate our using it. We must 
continue a relentless fight before 
the world to obtain international 
peace. We can carry on such a 
fight successfully if we are really 
sincere in our desire for peace. Cer- 
tainly if good is on our side, the 
evils of slavery and a new kind of 
paganism cannot prevail against 
us. Communism can be defeated 
from within. The struggle will be 
long, hard and filled with pitfalls 
but wouldn’t any struggle be 
worth avoiding atomic war? 





Maria Zell 


Our Lady of the Alps 


By RosaRIo VON WARTON 


1GH in the Austrian Alps, nes- 

tled on the steep slopes of a 
little valley which lies open and 
sunny in the middle of a circle of 
great mountains, is the town of 
Maria Zell. 

No matter how many times one 
has been there, each new coming 
fills the heart with delight, for it is 
a holy place. 

Besides the natural grandeur of 
its surroundings, there is little that 
could be called beautiful in the 
town itself, for great fires in the 
past destroyed many of its ancient 
buildings. The church, built as it 
has been at different times through- 
out the centuries, lacks the grace 
and purity of great architecture. 

Yet, in spite of this rather disap- 
pointing lack of picturesqueness 
and charm, the whole atmosphere 
of Maria Zell breathes beauty— 
whether it is in the winter when 
all is covered with snow, or in the 
spring when thin mists rise from 
the valley and envelope the towers 
of the basilica like soft white veil- 
ings—or in the summer when all is 
bright in the sunlight and fragrant 
with the scent of new mown hay. 
Maria Zell is a blessed place, for 
the Mother of God has been honored 
there for nearly eight hundred 
years. 


It was in the year 1155 that the 
Abbot of the great Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Lambrecht in the 
southeastern part of Austria, called 
five of his holy monks and told 
them to start a new foundation in 
the wild and mountainous region 
which is today called Styria. These 
men established themselves at a 
place called Afflenz and as true mis- 
sionaries sought to bring the gospel 
to the nearby settlements. 

About two years later, when it 
was learned that some of the high 
valleys were peopled with poor 
shepherd folk, one of the five monks 
offered to go off alone to teach and 
convert them. Legend says that 
this good priest was a gifted wood- 
carver and that before leaving on 
his lonely mission, he asked and 
was granted permission to take with 
him his favorite Madonna, a small 
statue, carved in one piece of Lin- 
den wood, portraying the Blessed 
Mother with the Child. 








American born, Rosario von Warton, her 
husband Richard and their three children, 
fled from Austria after the Anschluss and 
they are now living in the beautiful Napa 
Valley, California. Before coming to this 
country, Mrs. von Warton wrote frequently 
on Austrian political events for English 
newspapers and has lectured on these sub- 
jects in the United States. 
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On the feast of St. Thomas, in 
December, 1157, this holy man 
arrived at the place which since 
has been known as Maria Zell.. He 
knew at once that it was here that 
God wanted him to stay. After 
weeks of hardship, cold and suf- 
fering, he had found his way 
through the rugged mountain 
passes to this friendly valley, where 
kind, shy mountaineers helped him 
make a shelter of logs. 

He first made a home for his Ma- 
donna and set up an altar where he 
offered Holy Mass. Back of this 
makeshift chapel was a tiny cell 
where he lived a holy hermit’s life. 
He must have been very close to 
God, for soon the word of his sanc- 
tity spread throughout the whole 
countryside and the shepherds and 
woodsmen came to him, full of revy- 
erence and devotion. They loved to 
pray before the little Madonna, 
their beloved Mother Mary. It was 
she who brought them to Christ. 
They called her Mary in the Cell, 
which became and still is Maria 
Zell. 

Soon others in far distant places, 
hearing of the holy man and the 
lovely Madonna made their way to 
the little valley high in the Styrian 
Alps. The news of miraculous hap- 
penings spread abroad and pilgrims 
made their difficult way to the little 
shrine. 


Even today, traveling in an auto- 
mobile over fine modern highways, 
a journey to Maria Zell is no easy 


matter; from whichever direction 
you approach it, there are steep 
grades to be climbed. In the twelfth 
century such a journey was indeed 
an adventure, when there were no 
roads, just steep, rocky paths. The 
forests were infested with bears and 
wolves and bandits often waylaid 


the traveler. Storms and snow 
banks hindered his course and hun- 
ger certainly tended to discourage 
his zeal. 

What was there about Maria Zell 
and its simple statue that caused 
men to suffer so many hardships 
just to be able to kneel and pray 
there? Surely, it could only be that 
God had blessed this spot in a spe- 
cial way and wished His Mother to 
be honored there. 


A LITTLE more than fifty years 
after the arrival of the monk and 
his Madonna in Maria Zell, the 
news of wonders worked there had 
already spread as far as Hungary, 
Bohemia and Moravia. It is an his- 
torical fact that in 1220, Heinrich, 
the Duke of Moravia, brother of the 
king of Bohemia, made a pilgrim- 
age to Maria Zell with his wife 
Agnes, an Austrian princess, be- 
cause both had been cured of a 
dreadful sickness after having in- 
voked the holy Mother of Maria 
Zell. As a sign of their gratitude 
they journeyed to the lowly shrine, 
with a great retinue of attendants. 
Then they had a stone church built 
around the little wooden chapel, 
which King Louis of Hungary great- 
ly enlarged in 1363 and built the 
central tower in Gothic style. It was 
he too who built the Treasure 
House, donating many works of art 
from the royal chapel. His queen 
and her ladies embroidered vest- 
ments with gold thread and seed 
pearls. The king also gave his 
spurs and his sword to the Ma- 
donna, in gratitude for victories 
won over the Turks and Bulgars. 
All these and other priceless ob- 
jects can still be seen in the Treas- 
ure House and tell many a wonder- 
ful story of faith. They are from 
prince and peasant, from statesman — 





and laborer alike. All had suffered. 
All had needed and received help 
from our Blessed Mother at Maria 
Zell. 


ie the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries pilgrimages were ex- 
tremely popular all over Europe. 
The Crusades were over. People 
were restless. They joined together 
in groups to travel to some sacred 
shrine. In Austria, in all Central 
Europe, Maria Zell was the most 
favored. 

As the numbers of pilgrims visit- 
ing there grew from year to year, it 
became necessary to enlarge the 
church once more. At the request 
of Emperor Ferdinand II, the Bene- 
dictine Abbot of St. Lambrecht en- 
gaged the great architects and 
artists of the time to decorate and 
embellish the holy shrine and make 
it a worthy monument to trium- 
phant Catholicism. It was finished 
in 1646. 

In the center of the basilica, the 
little wooden Madonna, dressed in 
stiff brocaded robes and with a jew- 
eled crown on her head was en- 
throned in a magnificent solid silver 
shrine. Later delicate grill work, 
also in silver, was set up around it. 
This was a gift of the Empress 
Maria Theresa on the occasion of 
her visit during the great 600 year 
Jubilee in 1757. 

Throughout the centuries inns 
and hostels grew up along the nar- 
row streets to care for the simple 
needs of the visitors. Many of these 
exist today and some have belonged 
to the same family for several hun- 
dred years. Now there are also 
modern hotels for the comfort seek- 
ing pilgrim of today. 


Mana ZELL has withstood many 
onslaughts of nature and man. 
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There were the Turkish invasions, 
the French occupation during the 
Napoleonic wars. Great fires almost 
demolished it at various times, but 
the holy shrine was always spared. 
Throughout eight hundred years, 
thousands upon thousands have 
come to pray and get solace at the 
feet of the little Madonna, whose 
sacred Child holds in His hands an 
apple and a fig, symbols of sin and 
salvation. 

Fortunately Maria Zell was 
spared any serious bombing dur- 
ing the last war. In August, 1948, 
after being in existence for 800 
years, it received its city Charter. 
There were great celebrations and 
many days of festivity. Now once 
again pilgrims from far and near 
go there to implore God’s help. 


T us fervent prayer today is that 
the great Mother of Austria, Magna 
Mater Austriae, as the Madonna of 
Maria Zell is known, will obtain 
the freedom of Austria, which is 
still occupied and supporting for- 
eign armies three years after her 
so-called liberation. 

Several months ago, the entire 
body of the Austrian Government 
under the leadership of the Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Fig], made a solemn pil- 
grimage to the national shrine. 
Thousands walked at night in pro- 
cession through the narrow streets, 
carrying lighted tapers and singing 
the same hymns pilgrims have sung 
there for centuries. The next day 
these men went to Mass and re- 
ceived Holy Communion to fulfill 
a vow many of them had made dur- 
ing the time of their Dachau im- 
prisonment. Surely God must love 
a country, whose people for so 
many centuries have continued 
publicly to honor His Blessed 
Mother. 





Thunder in An Autumn Midnight 


By IRMA WASSALL 


T HUNDER in the spring has a hopeful sound. 

It tells of winter going, and the spring, the summer, coming. 

It puts behind the errors of the year, the old year, 

for spring is the true beginning of the year. 

We heard every night the thunder of the guns 

testing the armament on the bombing planes, 

and the ear-splitting noise of the factory where they were made. 
This, in the autumn midnight, is a different sound. 

Not thunder in the morning, when one can see the light, 

but thunder in the dark. Out of the range of light, 

the night is black and filled with rain, with flashes of lightning. 
not the daylight; shaken by the thunder. 


Thunder in the autumn has an ominous, equinoctial sound— 

the end of summer, heralding winter, as thunder at midnight 

gives warning of the hours of darkness before the dawn. 

(We have come this far, we say; there is much farther 

to go. It is a long time till another spring.) 

We know it is not fire and metal raining from our sky 

(the war is ended; we are far from any battlefield), 

but only the drenching beauty of the rain, 

and the autumn midnight thunder, as if, through the ear of sympathy, 
we could hear the now-silenced guns on the other side of the world, 
the distant guns, far distant guns, the echo not yet stilled, 





Georges Rouault— 


Religious Patnter 


By Epwarp J. REARDON 


EORGES ROUAULT is much more 
than a painter of religious sub- 
jects. He is, in all truth, a religious 
painter. The deeply religious na- 
ture of this artist is summed up 
in this quotation from a letter to a 
friend: “My only ambition in life,” 
he said, “is to be able some day to 
paint a Christ so moving that those 
who see Him will be converted.” 
In seeking for the wells of inspi- 
ration for Rouault’s religious art 
we cannot in the fashion of our time 
merely label his work and let it go 
at that. His character, his inspira- 
tion and his associations are far 
too complex. For instance, we hear 
it said that he is the artist of origi- 
nal sin. That is like saying that 
Van Gogh is the artist of sunshine. 
In Rouault, a tumultuous inspira- 
tion and volcanic expression are re- 
vealed just as in Van Gogh a fierce 
intensity and inward zeal sets his 
canvas ablaze with such color and 
inspiration that mere labels count 
for nothing. 
The keys to Rouault’s work are 
mainly three: His own personal 
character; his friendship with Léon 





A collector “in a very modest way,” 
Father Reardon writes that he is “partic- 
ularly interested in the religious aspects of 
Contemporary Art which, of course, ulti- 
mately leads to Rouault, undoubtedly the 
greatest in that field.” 





Bloy, that fiery prophet of France; 
and the singleness of his contem- 
plation on the central mystery of 
Christianity, the Redemption. 

In appraising Rouault’s character 
and religious development we have 
to measure the man against the 
background of the age in which he 
lived and was destined to be its 
most Jeremian commentator in the 
field of graphic art. His was the 
age of wars and rumors of wars 
growing in frequency and intensity 
to global encounter and atomic an- 
nihilation. 

It is significant that he was born 
in a rough underground shelter 
while the cannon and guns were 
booming over Paris in 1870. His 
was the time of the worst aspects 
of social injustice and upheaval 
following the Industrial Revolution. 
His age saw the rise of secularism 


Rev. Edward J. Reardon is Assistant Pastor at the Church 
of St. Thomas the Apostle in West Hartford, Conn. He was 
formerly a director of the Lyman Allyn Museum in New Lon- 
don, Conn., and has contributed to the Magazine of Art. 
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GEORGES ROUAULT—RELIGIOUS PAINTER 


that blighted man’s character and 
dimmed his vision of his spiritual 
destiny. His was the age of materi- 
alism in world affairs that brought 
forth Communism. It was the day 
of Nietzsche’s superman whose 
stride across the world left horrible 
footprints everywhere. 

To all this Rouault’s nature and 
character were an anachronism. He 
was spiritually a man of the Mid- 
die Ages, when man’s aspirations 
were colored by the great dominant 
thought of God’s love and the In- 
carnation, just as their stained 
glass windows transformed the 
light into a hymn of glorious color 
and beauty—even as their Gothic 
arch and high cathedrals seemed 
always to aspire and search for the 
Infinite. 

His character was somber, pen- 
sive, poetic—a man removed from 
the crowd—something of a mystic, 
detached from the age in which he 
lived, and for that very reason bet- 
ter able to view it as a whole. Rou- 
ault saw in the affairs and lives of 
men around him the great divorce 
of man from his Creator—the old, 
old story told so well by Francis 
Thompson in his “Hound of 
Heaven,” the strange paradox of 
man fleeing in frenzy from the very 
good he is é¢ternally seeking. 

But even more Rouault’s view of 
life and the direction of his art were 
given focus and purpose by his 
friendship with Léon Bloy whose 
whole outlook on life may be 
summed up in this sentence from 
La Femme Pauvre—“There is only 
one grief in life and that is not to 
be a saint.” We cannot possibly 
understand Rouault’s religious art 
or its source and inspiration with- 
out knowing something of this fiery 
tempestuous writer called “the 
Pilgrim of the Absolute.” 


Born in 1846 the son of an atheist 
father, Léon Bloy early revealed a 
violent hatred for Christ and the 
Church. Like St. Paul who was 
changed from a persecutor of the 
infant Church to one of its greatest 
champions and apostles, Bloy in his 
time became the fiery, zealous apos- 
tle of a new era in French litera- 
ture. His writings quickened French 
Catholicism with new depth and 
brought about a Catholic renais- 
sance in France. He was the spirit- 
ual father of Jacques Maritain and 
the instrument of his conversion. 
He led the way for writers like 
Charles Péguy, Paul Claudel, George 
Bernanos and Francois Mauriac. 

Seeing about him a smug com- 
placent belief in the steady prog- 
ress of the human species and in 
the early advent of a golden age 
that were to put an end to instabili- 
ty, Bloy thundered that a cata- 
clysmic abyss was about to open 
beneath the feet of mankind. It is 
not surprising that an age of blind, 
earth-bound optimism saw in him 
a monster. In his zeal to arouse 
mankind he used every talent of 
the great writer that he was; an 
inexhaustible vocabulary, the ca- 
dence of his sentences, the elo- 
quence and the profoundness of his 
imagery. 


T. stir his readers the more, his 
style could be very earthy and even 
shocking. Remy de Gourmont de- 
scribed the books of Bloy as being 
the collaboration between St. Thom- 
as Aquinas and Gargantua. He is 
appropriately called “the Pilgrim 
of the Absolute.” No man ever took 
all his bearings so constantly and 
so completely with reference to the 
Absolute. From every stage of his 
work, passage after passage could 
be quoted revealing this orienta- 
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tion of his spirit toward one single 
object; namely, God. “There is 
nothing true but what is Absolute,” 
he said, and again — “Except God, 
everything is indifferent to me. 
Nothing is necessary; nothing, noth- 
ing, nothing except God.” 

The tormenting vision of univer- 
sal forgetfulness of God and His 
love, the spurning of the poor, the 
cruelty of a world where the Gospel 
is no longer known or loved, the 
rejection of God in government— 
all this stirred his fiery nature to 
explosive expression. He saw in all 
this the renewal over and over again 
of the passion and suffering of 
Christ, “crucified until the end of 
time”; for it is Christ who suffers 
in the lowliest victim of war, op- 
pression or social injustice. “I was 
hungry and you gave me to eat; 
in prison and you visited me, naked 
and you clothed me.” “When did 
we see Thee hungry and in prison 
and naked?” “As long as you did 
it to one of these the least of my 
brethren, you did it unto me.” 


H. pleaded for a return of Chris- 
tianity to its antique simplicity. He 
would brook no lukewarmness in 
the service of God. He would shout 
from the house-tops this cry for the 
Absolute. In the face of the bloody 
myths and the fleshy greatness 
which the world came to adore he 
cried out: “I shall not serve your 
gods nor shall I adore the statue 
of gold you have erected. I know 
only Christ crucified; anything else 
to my eyes is but dung.” 

His life, his work, his vision, his 
manner, his writings, his impa- 
tience, his intolerance of tepidity, 
his flery character, all bear one 
stamp—that of a prophet. His soli- 
tude is a prophet’s solitude, his 
anger that of a prophet, his fiery 
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language, his castigation of society 
—remind one of John the Baptist 
thundering by the River Jordan. 
He is a prophet in the particular 
sense—not so much as one who 
foretells the future (although he 
was uncanny in his predictions), 
but as one who has a true under- 
standing of things. 

His hope for the world is a 
prophet’s hope, for it is based on 
a return to the Absolute. He 
echoed the words of the Master he 
loved so well—“Woe to you rich, 
for ye already have your consola- 
tion; woe to you who are sated, for 
ye will be famished; woe to you 
who laugh at present for ye will 
weep and lament.” Eight times in 
the Gospel the Lord cried out these 
warnings, and Bloy called out to 
his age to take its measure from 
these warnings. 


Revavir's friendship with Bloy 
dates from the year 1903. His as- 
sociation with this writer made 
him even more deeply religious, 
and he caught the fire and depth 
and eschatology of Bloy’s faith. He 
caught too the direction for his 


work henceforth. Never again 
would his art be used except to 
serve the Absolute. His art hence- 
forth would be liturgical in the fin- 
est sense of that word; that is, he 
would use his gift to bring men to 
an awareness and to the worship 
of God. 

Just as theatrical arts have their 
origin and beginnings in the old 
morality plays of the Middle Ages 
and were organized not for super- 
ficial enjoyment and pleasure alone 
but rather to point a moral, teach 
a truth, and awaken in man the 
consciousness of God, so Rouault’s 
art would have its complete orien- 
tation in the absolute and the es- 











chatological as Bloy’s writings and 
art had theirs. 


Teomer HELLo—a friend of Bloy, 
said, “Art is one of the forces which 
has corrupted the imagination be- 
cause art has said that evil is beau- 
tiful. Art must be one of the fore- 
es which will cure the imagination. 
It must say that evil is ugly.” 
He went on further to say that 
art and religion were absolutely 
inseparable. “Religion and art,” 
Hello said, “live in the same atmos- 
phere—both are colored by the 
same reflections; both are dishon- 
ored by the same turpitudes.” He 
protested vigorously against those 
painters and critics who considered 
the martyrdom of St. Sebastian a 
gracious vehicle for technical dis- 


play. “The function of art,” he de- 
clared, “is to tell the truth—the re- 


ligious truth.” “If a man in de- 
scribing a line says, “This is poetic,’ 
he thinks he has relieved the liar 
of blame. On the contrary he has 
made a new accusation, for if the 
liar lies poetically he falsifies words 
in their highest form.” Thus Rou- 
ault reflected in his work and in 
his thought the inspiration of both 
Bloy and Bloy’s friend, Hello. 


I. we compare the art of painting 
to the art of music, the last judg- 
ment of Michelangelo awakens in 
us the thunderous passages of 
Beethoven, where titanic motifs 
seem to be the inspiration and their 
utterance can only find valid ex- 
pression in instruments scaled to 
the mountains. Michelangelo, like 
Beethoven, uses the language of 
might and majesty. Each sits, as 


it were, by the thundercloud. The 
lightning bolt seems always to be 
within their grasp. 

In Rouault we think of the Tene- 
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brae service of Holy Week, where 
the mournful lamentations of Jere- 
mias and the sad low moans. of. 
David are heard; where the majesty 
of God is obscured and the sad, sad 
story of God’s love rejected is told 
over and over again. It is the sad 
story of the King’s own son sent 
to the vineyard because messenger 
after messenger was cast out and 
put to death, and the heartbreak of 
the good king is heard in his grief 
because he can hardly bear to hear 
what has happened to his son. 


— mystery that Rouault contem- 
plates is the mystery of man’s. re- 
demption. In the very center of 
this mystery, its core and its heart, 
is the Crucifixion. Looking into 
that mystery is like looking into the 
sun above—it is blinding yet heal- 
ing. It gives life but destroys life. 
It all depends on what we make of 
it. Rouault can only see the trag- 
edy of God’s glory and the glory of 
God’s tragedy in the drama of man’s 
redemption, and like the prophet 
who could only stammer when he 
came to speak for his Lord, Rouault 
when called upon to explain his art 
says—“All is form, color and har- 
mony.” 

Rouault is so possessed by what 
he sees that the thing he tries to 
grasp already has him in its grip. 
He cannot penetrate the mystery; 
he is, rather, the servant of the 
mystery. Like the good saint of 
Assisi, who in thinking on the pas- 
sion of Christ and making it his 
own life becomes pierced with it, 
so Rouault seems to bear in his 
spirit and his work the stigmata of 
Christ’s wounds and humanity’s 
wounds; and suddenly we realize, 
through Bloy, they are both the 
same. Like Jacob who wrestled all 
through the night with an angel 
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and thereafter always limped from 
the encounter, Rouault bears in his 
nature and outlook the wound of 
the mystery with which he grap- 
pled. 

So true is the extent of this seiz- 
ure that Rouault no longer seems 
to paint man and God, from the 
viewpoint of an artist. He is so 
holden by his inspiration that he 
seems to portray all from the 
viewpoint of God, and we see in 
“Miserere” and “La Guerre” how 
God might portray man’s schemes 
and plans, his folly and his shame. 
Just as his clowns, seem to mirror 
what they see. 


Rovavie, like Bloy and others, re- 
veals the malady and the travail of 
the modern world. Like the physi- 
cian, he probes not to kill but to 
heal. The cure can begin only after 
there is awareness and diagnosis as 


well as comprehension of the dis- 
order. Many novelists and writers 
were concerned with this same mal- 
ady, like Dostoevski and Kafka, 
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Wassermann, Hardy, and in a mild- 
er way Dickens. 

Many artists reflected this dis- 
order in their paintings, like Goya, 
Daumier, Toulouse - Lautrec, For- 
ain, our own Eugene Higgins and 
many others. What they portrayed 
eventually led to a variety of “cures” 
for this malady; especially two phi- 
losophies of the day that have 
evolved from this social disease. 
One is Communism and the other 
Existentialism. The key word of 
Communism is “Down with re- 
ligion! Down with capitalism.” 
Their answer is always “Down.” 
The key words of Existentialism 
are: nausea, ennui, defeat, suicide. 

Rouault, like Bloy, his preceptor 
and teacher, portrayed this same 
malady, these same evils, but only 
to lead to a brighter and better day 
based on hope, not in man but in 
God. Their key word is “Hope” like 
that of Zachary in the “Benedictus”’ : 
“Blessed is the Lord God of Israel, 
who hath visited and wrought the 
redemption of His people.” 








The Spanish Republic Reviewed .. 


By ANTHONY 


N May 16, 1949, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations 
voted on whether to rescind the old 
Soviet-inspired (Polish Govern- 
ment) resolution recalling ambas- 
sadors from Spain. Twenty-six na- 
tions voted for the restoration of 
full diplomatic relations with Spain 
and fifteen voted against, but fall- 
ing short of a two-thirds majority, 
the Latin-American proposal failed. 
Since much of the strong feeling 
against the Spanish Government is 
linked with the belief that a demo- 
cratic Spanish Republic was de- 
stroyed by Fascism, it would be 
well to review the history of that 
Republic from 1931-1936, since 
time and the fruits of recent inves- 
tigation have combined to make 
possible a more complete and ob- 
jective appraisal of this period than 
ever before. 


LE March, 1931, the Republican 
Group was formed by Ortega y Gas- 
set, Ramon de Ayala, and Gregorio 
Marafion. A republican Revolution- 
ary Committee was also organized 
by Niceto Alcala Zamora and Man- 
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Time lends enchantment but not to the 
Spanish Civil War. The years give us the 
proper perspective on the murder of Calvo 
Sotelo. 





uel Azafia. Meantime the royal 
government held municipal elec- 
tions on April 12, 1931, and al- 
though 7,000 more Monarchist 
councilors were elected than Re- 
publican, the latter won in the 
large cities, and the Revolutionary 
Committee put great pressure on 
King Alfonso to abdicate. Alfonso 
was forced to leave thé country 
(without, however, abdicatirig), and 
Zamora formed a provisional re- 
publican government. 

At this time there were seven na- 
tional political groupings of signifi- 
cance: Communists, Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalists, Socialists (divided into 
evolutionary and_ revolutionary 
wings), Azafia’s Republican Action 
Party (neo-Marxist), Radicals (act- 
ually center-moderate), Progressive 
Republicans (Zamora’s party), and 
the Right. From the start, it was 
the policy of the Communists, An- 
archo-Syndicalists and_revolution- 
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ary Socialists to pressure the Re- 
public both from within and with- 
out to travel a quick road from par- 
liamentarianism to Soviet-type to- 
talitarianism. Their violent demon- 
strations during May of 1931 forced 
the provisional regime to close down 
the conservative newspapers ABC 
and El Debate. It was at this time 
that the judiciary came under the 
control of the republican (Govern- 
ment) parties. 

In a period of fear and violence, 
elections were held to a Constituent 
Assembly. The Socialists emerged 
as the largest single party with 116 
seats. A Constitution was then 
drawn up, which had the appear- 
ance of being more against the past 
than for the future, especially in 
its vindictive anti-religious tone, a 
feature which antagonized many 
of the pro-republican lower clergy. 
The anti-Catholic constitutional pro- 
visions caused the Basque and Pro- 
gressive Republican deputies to 
withdraw temporarily from _ the 
Madrid deliberations. The consti- 
tution-makers voted down a tempo- 
rizing upper house and instituted 
an all-powerful unicameral Cortes. 
A weak executive, along the French 
pattern, was created. 


Tu Constitution was ratified by 
the Assembly on December 9, 1931. 
There was no popular referendum. 
The Assembly elected Zamora Pres- 
ident, and he appointed Azajia Pre- 
mier. The same members who com- 
prised the Constituent Assembly 
continued as legislators for Spain 
until the first constitutional elec- 
tions were held in 1933. 

During 1932 they implemented 
many of the anti-religious constitu- 
tional provisions: the Corps of Army 
Chaplains was dissolved as a viola- 
tion of the principle of separation 
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of Church and State; religious bur- 
ials were prohibited unless specifi- 
cally provided for in the will of the 
deceased. These developments re- 
sulted in the formation of a new 
political party—the Accidn Popular. 
Led by Gil Robles, a young univer- 
sity professor, it sought to realize 
the social encyclicals. 


‘Tas program of the Azafia Gov- 
ernment was ambitious, but its ac- 
complishments were meager. An 
Agrarian Institute was created to 
study land reform, but little beyond 
this was done. In education, the 
Government fired all religious teach- 
ers, but could find few trained edu- 
cators to take their places, so that 
illiteracy slowly increased. For la- 
bor, the regime re-enacted the old 
Associations Act of dictator Primo 
de Rivera, which set up local me- 
diation boards representing labor 
and management equally. Azafia’s 
policies led the Progressive Repub- 
licans and the Radicals to join the 
opposition, which regarded with 
contempt a Cortes which was de- 
generating into a sounding board 
for the left, avoiding concrete leg- 
islation. 

A Socialist Manifesto of July 17, 
1932, declared: “The revolutionary 
movement is not yet over.” On Jan- 
uary 11, 1933, leftist extremists 
murdered three Civil Guardists at 
Casas Viejas. Municipal elections 
held on April 23, 1933, saw the rise 
of the moderate Accidn Popular, 
Progressive Republicans and Radi- 
cals. This, in addition to rising 
anti-Azafia feeling, led to Azaiia’s 
resignation on September 13, 1933. 
Radicals Lerroux and Barrio suc- 
ceeded one another to the premier- 
ship until October, 1933, when the 
first national elections under the 
new Constitution were held. 
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With women voting for the first 
time, a Right-Center coalition, led 
by Gil Robles’ Accién Popular, won 
the largest single bloc of seats (114) 
in the first constitutional Cortes. 
Broken down into three general 
groups, the Right won 207 seats, 
the Center 167, and the Left 99. 
Most notable was the Socialist de- 
cline of 58 seats since 1931. 


Cmanacremstreatty, when the 
election returns became known, the 
Marxist (revolutionary Socialist), 
leader Caballero, who had support- 
ed Azafia from 1931 to 1933, urged 
the Left to revolt. Although defeat- 
ed at the polls, Caballero’s Social- 
ists, together with Communists and 
Anarcho - Syndicalists, using the 
strike and “direct action” weapons 
effectively, forced President Zamora 
to pass over Gil Robles in favor of 
Lerroux, who became Premier. 
Leftist violence culminated on De- 
cember 8, 1933, with the derailment 
of the Barcelona-Seville express, 
causing nineteen deaths. 

The new government annulled 
some of the repressive legislation 
of the previous two years. Meantime 
the Socialist Party gravitated to- 
ward the revolutionary leadership 
of Largo Caballero (the self-styled 


_ Lenin of Spain). Socialist-Commun- 


ist militias and youth groups were 
formed, for “the defense of the re- 
public.” These clashed frequently 
with members of the newly organ- 
ized Falange Espaiiola (headed by 
José Antonio de Rivera). 

In October, 1933, a cabinet crisis 
resulted in three members of Gil 
Robles’ majority parliamentary 
group being given cabinet posts. 
Caballero told Azafia that if the 
Robles group extended its control 
in government any further, the Left 
would revolt (September 26, 1934). 


Shortly thereafter another govern- 
mental crisis resulted in the con- 
struction of a new cabinet led by 
Lerroux which contained five mem- 
bers of Robles’ parliamentary bloc 
including Robles himself. 

Marxists Caballero, Azafia, and 
Companys then raised the standard 
of revolt against the Spanish Re- 
public. French and Russian ships 
landed arms and ammunition. The 
First Soviet Republic of Spain was 
proclaimed with its seat in Oviedo, 
Asturias. Currency and stamps 
were issued bearing the hammer 
and sickle insignia. No liberals pro- 
tested the wanton destruction of 
Oviedo as they later did the destruc- 
tion of Guernica, With the rebellion 
of 1934 the Left lost every shred 
of moral authority to condemn the 
rebellion of 1936. 


Tse can be little question as to 
who instigated the 1934 revolt: this 
was Soviet intervention in Spain 
two years ahead of that of any other 
foreign power. The Communist 
International of November 5, 1934, 
declared: “The workers of Asturias 
fought for Soviet power under the 
leadership of the Communist Par- 
ty.” The report of the’ Seventh 
World Congress of the Comintern 
(October, 1935), analyzed the So- 
viet failure and instructed the 
Spanish representative Garcia on 
future action. The rebellion was 
finally put down but only after con- 
siderable and needless bloodshed. 
On January 7, 1936, President 
Zamora, on pressure from the Left 
(Caballero, et al, having been let off 
with light jail sentences), author- 
ized the then Premier Portela to 
dissolve the Cortes and hold new 
elections. This act was the begin- 
ning of the end of constitutionalism 
in Spain. A dissolution at this time 
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was unconstitutional since the 
leader of the strongest parliamen- 
tary bloc, Gil Robles, had not been 
given a chance to form a govern- 
ment. The election date was set as 
February 15, 1936. 

The Marxists, taking their cue 
from Georgi Dimitrov of the Com- 
intern, succeeded in forming a 
“Popular Front” led by Azajfia, in 
which Communists, Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalists, Socialists, and the Repub- 
lican Action Party participated. 
Opposing was a Right-Center coali- 
tion. The latter won the popular 
majority (5,051,935 to 4,356,579 for 
the Popular Front) but Azajfia 
claimed that the Front won the 
largest number of seats in the Cortes 
(which was possible due to the pecu- 
liarities of the electoral system). 

Amid great confusion and vio- 
lence, in which Caballero’s militia 
ruled Madrid and Barcelona, the 
Popular Front proclaimed itself the 
victor and took over the govern- 
ment, announcing that it had won 
258 Cortes seats to 214 for the Cen- 
ter-Right. Zamora appointed Azafia 
Premier, and the latter then ap- 
pointed a commission to “verify” 
the elections. As a result forty 
more Center-Right deputies were 
deprived of their seats, and in some 
instances were replaced by Popular 
Front men who had not even run the 
first time. President Zamora later 
admitted that the Popular Front had 
won only 200 seats legally. 

The 1936 “election” was the death 
blow struck at the Republic, not by 
Fascism, but by the partisans of 
Soviet power. Parliamentarianism 
was dying, and the Left admitted as 
much. After the Popular Front 
seized government, the Marxist 
daily Claridad commented: “We are 
approaching the ultimate implica- 
tions of our electoral triumph. Shall 
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we return to legality as the rightists 
demand? To what legality? We 
know no law but that of revolution.” 
The Socialist monthly Leviatan de- 
clared: “Peace and concord are 
chimerical, and no less chimerical is 
a policy of conciliation or of the 
center. Either revolution or counter 
revolution. There is no middle 
course.” 


F ROM February 15th on the mob 
ruled Madrid: centrists and right- 
ists were attacked and their press 
destroyed; churches were sacked or 
fired. Azafia’s government either 
would not or could not keep order. 
Both the London Times of April 14, 
1936, and the Paris Le Matin of 
March 22d reported the arrival of 
Bela Kun and other Soviet-trained 
revolutionaries in Barcelona on 
March 16, 1936. On April 20th a 
party of Communists from Russia 
passed through Paris on their way 
to Spain and were extended every 
courtesy by the Popular Front am- 
bassador there. 

On May 16th a meeting was held 
in Valencia which was attended by 
Kun, Codoliva alias Medina (repre- 
senting the Comintern), Marcel 
Rosenberg (the Soviet ambassador), 
Alvarez del Vayo, and Caballero. It 
was planned to transform the Popu- 
lar Front into an open Soviet-type 
regime so that the Iberian penin- 
sula could then form a Western- 
European Soviet bastion. With the 
co-operation of “Socialists” Del 
Vayo and Caballero, the Commu- 
nists planned their transformation 
coup for July 25th. 


Soseeuen that President Zamora 
had illegally dissolved the Cortes in 


January (they themselves had 
forced him to do it) the Popular 
Front Cortes deposed him, and 
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elected Azafia as the new President. 
Socialist Prieto was appointed Pre- 
mier, soon to be followed by the 
Gallegan leftist Quiroga. Cabal- 
lero remained out of the govern- 
ment, biding his time, and training 
his militia. On April 14th a lieu- 
tenant of the Civil Guard was killed 
by leftist armed groups. In retalia- 
tion a leftist leader, Castillo, was 
killed. De Rivera’s Falangistas be- 
gan to challenge Caballero’s militia 
in the streets of Madrid. 

Of the remaining opposition depu- 
ties who still had courage enough to 
speak out in the Cortes, Gil Robles 
and José Calvo Sotelo were the fore- 
most. Their speeches listing the 
number of people killed, buildings 
and churches fired, etc., are to be 
found in the Parliamentary Record 
(June 16th-July 13th) as well as in 
the press (such as dared still pub- 
lish). To their testimony could be 
added that of the Manchester Guard- 
ian of May 8th and the London 
Times of June 6th, 1936, in which 
the terror, attack on civil liberties, 
and gradual increase of Soviet 
power were described fully. 

After a speech by Calvo Sotelo on 
July 7th admonishing the Azafia 
regime for failure to keep order, and 
listing recent damage by Caballero’s 
militia, a Communist leader in the 
Cortes, Dolores Ibarruri (La Pasion- 
aria) arose and shrieked: “That is 
your last speech Sefior Calvo 
Sotelo.” On the night of July 12th 
the government police arrived at 
Calvo Sotelo’s home, and although 
he had parliamentary immunity, 
they took him in police lorry num- 
ber 17, murdered him, and dumped 
his body at one of Madrid’s outlying 
cemeteries. 

The Government did absolutely 
nothing about this. Calvo Sotelo’s 
murder, promised by a government 
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deputy and carried out by the gov- 
ernment police proved that there 
was no longer place ‘for an opposi- 
tion party, and that the Spanish con- 
stitutional Republic was dead. Calvo 
Sotelo’s death was the spark that 
touched off the Nationalist revolu- 
tion on the 17th. The Army, the 
Carlists, the Falange, and most of 
the adherents of the Center-Right 
joined the Nationalist legions’ of 
Franco and Mola. Within a week 
half of Spain was in Nationalist 
hands — before they received any 
foreign aid. 


P REMIER QUIROGA was succeeded 
by Giral, and finally, on September 
4th by Caballero, who declared: 
“What is the use of liberty? Is not 
the State by definition an absolute 
power? Certainly no Socialist or 
true Republican is going to be fool- 


ish enough to grant liberty.” Cabal- 
lero’s foreign minister was Del 


Vayo. The Soviet Ambassador 
Rosenberg sat in on Cabinet meet- 
ings. The Communist “Interna- 
tional Brigades” arrived in Spanish 
ports in October, and arrived in 
Madrid on November 8, 1936. 

As Salvador de Madariaga said: 
“The purely national phase of the 
civil war begins on July 17th and 
ends on November 8, 1936 with the 
appearance of the International Bri- 
gades in Madrid.” However, as ear- 
ly as August, 1936, the Minister for 
Air in the French Popular Front 
regime, Pierre Cot, had arranged 
with André Malraux to fly 100 
French fighters and bombers to 
Spain. It was not until October, 
1936, that the first Italian aid came 
to the Nationalist forces. 

To say that Fascism upset a 
peaceful democratic Spanish Repub- 
lic in 1936 is completely to falsify 
the facts. As Alexandre Lerroux, 
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dean of the Radical Party declared: 
“The army seeks to restore a disci- 
pline broken by anti-patriotic trai- 
tors; it has not risen against the 
law but for the law, so that law and 
authority should rule, not against 
the people but for the safety of the 
people ... it is by no means a ques- 
tion of a military pronunciamento 
but of a national rising as legiti- 
mate as the war of independence of 
1808.” 


Ai xcsr every other non-Marxist 
republican and democrat of impor- 
tance agreed with Lerroux. Dr. 
Marafion, “Father of the Spanish 
Republic,” remarked: “The loyal- 
ist regime has become entirely Com- 
munist. A liberal has nothing in 
common with such a regime... . I 
never saw a greater absurdity than 
that the people should call the Reds 
loyal and the Nationalists rebels. 
How can you call people loyal who 
disregarded all law and assassi- 
nated Calvo Sotelo, the leader of the 
opposition, because they saw in him 
a danger to their Soviet plans?” 
Ramon de Ayala, former repub- 
lican ambassador to London stated: 
“I recognize that the Spanish Re- 
public has been a tragic failure. Its 
sons are culpable of matricide. 
Since the beginning of the National 
movement I explicitly approved of 
it and I sent my adhesion to Gen- 
eral Franco. I am proud and hon- 
ored to have my two sons at the 
front.” Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset 
and others uttered similar senti- 
ments. Winston Churchill declared 
in the Evening Standard of October 
2, 1936: “The hideous series of 


nightly butcheries have robbed the 
Madrid Government of the linea- 
ments of a civilized power.” 

Andres Nin, the Communist lead- 
er, could declare on September 4, 
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1936: “The Government no longer 
exists, we are the government.” 
Some hopeful evolutionary Social- 
ists like Indalecio Prieto tried to re- 
main in the Government, but soon 
discovered that the Soviet military 
mission of General Goriev and the 
Communists were running the 
regime. Del Vayo was the leader of 
the pro-Soviet group in the govern- 
ment which soon began to intrigue 
to replace Caballero (who was be- 
ginning to show what might today 
be called Titoist tendencies) with 
Juan Negrin. 

Commenting on this, De Madari- 
aga has said: “The chief agent of 
the Soviet Trojan Horse policy in 
Spain was Alvarez del Vayo, the 
stronger and more efficient for his 
remaining officially a Socialist. His 
trips to Moscow began in 1930.” 
Louis Araquistain, former republi- 
can ambassador to Paris, confirmed 
this, saying, “Communism was to 
blame for the Republican disaster in 
Spain, and the responsibility of Al- 
varez del Vayo, instrument of the 
Communist Party is one of the 
greatest.” 


» on most damning evidence of 
Communist control of the “Loyal- 
ist” regime comes from Indalecio 


Prieto, Socialist Minister of Defense © 


until 1938, who published his report 
to the Socialist Party in 1938 in the 
form of a booklet entitled How and 
Why I Left the Ministry of Defense 
(Paris, 1938). This very revealing 
document declares in part: “Cabal- 
lero learned that Foreign Minister 
del Vayo appointed hundreds of po- 
litical commissars in the Republi- 
can army—almost all Communists; 
from the first moment the Commu- 
nists were the most privileged part 
of the Republican army. . . . Because 
I refused to take orders from Mos- 
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cow, Juan Negrin expelled me from 
the Government.” 


A MOST interesting letter from 
Stalin te Caballero, dated December 
21, 1936, and reproduced in De 
Madariaga’s Spain speaks of aid al- 
ready given by the U.S.S.R. to the 
“Loyalists,” and directs Caballero as 
to the methods the Popular Front 
should adopt. 530 million dollars 
worth of gold arrived in Odessa 
from Spain on November 17, 1936, 
having left Cartagena on October 
25th. It was then that Russia sud- 
denly became the second gold ex- 
porter in the world: the Soviets an- 
nounced that they had found “new 
mines behind the Urals.” The new 
mines were the boxes of the Bank 
of Spain. 

It is now generally agreed that 
the Spanish Army (almost 100% 
Nationalist) would have taken 
Madrid in the fall of 1936 had not 
international Communism, in the 
form of the International Brigades, 
intervened. Among the notables 
who served Soviet foreign policy at 
this time in Spain were: Georgi 
Dimitrov, André Marty, Klement 
Gottwald, Luigi Longo, Pietro Nen- 
ni, Guiseppe di Vittorio, “Tito” 
Broz, and Tadeuz Oppman, all of 
whom have since done even more 
for the Soviet cause. 

The war dragged on for three 
years; Soviet and Communist inter- 
vention, which had really begun in 
1934 in Oviedo, was partially offset 
by Italian and German aid to the 
Nationalists. However it was the 
Spanish armed forces, loyal to the 
memory of the martyred Calvo 
Sotelo, who were ultimately respon- 
sible for the Nationalist victory over 
the Soviet-sponsored “Loyalists.” In 
March, 1939, the Nationalist regime 


became the Government of Spain, 
and was recognized as such by most 
nations of the world, with the ex- 
ception of course of Soviet Russia. 


Tus study is not, however, so 
much concerned with events since 
1936 as with the causes for the 
downfall of the Spanish Republic. 
To summarize: from 1931 to 1933 
the Marxists (Communists, revolu- 
tionary Socialists and Republican 
Action), led by Azafia and Cabal- 
lero, dominated an unstable, vindic- 
tive regime; from 1933 to January, 
1936, the moderate, parliamentary 
republicans (Radicals, Progressive 
Republicans and Accién Popular), 
led by Lerroux and Gil Robles, gave 
Spain her greatest hope for demo- 
cratic government. 

Beginning with the 1934 Soviet- 
sponsored revolt against this Repub- 
lic, however, it became obvious that 
Spain would have to fight for its in- 
dependent existence. Having failed 
to conquer the Republic from with- 
out (in 1934), the pro-Soviet forces 
bored from within, and with the 
steady deterioration of constitu- 
tional government, culminating in 
the murder of the leader of the op- 
position in July of 1936, they suc- 
ceeded in transforming the Popular 
Front into a frankly Soviet regime. 

This was the work of Azafia and 
Caballero, and above all of Del Vayo 
and Negrin. And it is important to 
note that most of the early Spanish 
republican leaders—Ortega y Gas- 
set, De Ayala, Marafion, Araquis- 
tain, Unamuno, Prieto, etc., de- 
nounced the Caballero-Negrin “Loy- 
alist” regime as a tool of Soviet for- 
eign policy. The Republic was con- 
quered by the Communists and their 
collaborators in 1936, before one 
single Italian or German arrived. 





No Peace But One 


By Sister MirtisM GALLAGHER, R.S.M. 


oT to mention our frequent nerv- 

ous breakdowns, and our over- 
crowded mental hospitals, the phe- 
nomenal sale of the late Rabbi 
Liebman’s Peace of Mind attests 
that millions desire and pursue 
peace. That millions do not know 
where to look for it, our attend- 
ance at cheap amusements and our 
constant journeyings prove. Our 
restlessness, though easily explica- 
ble, is at the same time shocking. 

An English critic in a recent di- 
agnosis said that if we could be 
taken at our own evaluation, the 
American way of life would seem 
to be best, built as it is on freedom, 
independence, hard work, and the 
family. 

But what, he asks, are the facts? 
Why, he asks are the bustling bat- 
talions of middle-aged moms so 
elegantly pathetic? And why are 
the rich after pocketing their gains, 
so glum? What is the American 
way in reality but forty years of 
drudgery in an office while the di- 
voreed wives play bridge and the 
children drift apart? What is con- 
stant money-getting but a source of 





Why, after midnight, do so many Amer 
icans fight or weep? Their pathetic rest 
lessness can only be calmed by calling 
God within them. ‘ 





anxiety and ulcers till apoplexy and 
heart failure clamp down? 

Why does alcohol that should 
oil the wheels of fellowship, flood 
and clog them, so that there is an 
inebriate in each so respectable 
family? Why the immense rush 
to psychiatry, the high rate of 
madness and suicide? Why, after 
midnight, do so many Americans 
fight or weep? Grown up while 
still a child, middle-aged at thirty, 
a boy only among his cronies on 
the golf course, or at a lunch club, 
coffined or cremated at about sixty- 
three, the American business man 
with his forceful, friendly,. unlined 
face carries within him a dustbowl 
of despair which renders him far 
more endearing to Europe than his 
efforts to conceal it. Action, often 
violent and destructive, not con- 
templation, is his remedy, accord- 
ing to Cyril Connolly in Horizon 
(Oct. 1947). 


Sister Miriam Gallagher, R.S.M., M.A., Professor of 
English at College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., is the 
author of Richard Le Gallienne, Woven of the Sky, and 
founder and editor of the quarterly Thinker’s Digest. 
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Mr. Connolly is not the first on- 
looker to note that innumerable 
men and women are frustrated in 
their search for happiness though 
it lies within their grasp. It is as 
apparent as the letter in Poe’s fa- 
mous story which was hidden by 
being placed in plain sight—on a 
letter rack, yet the police tore the 
room apart, ripped up the mattress, 
and created confusion in an at- 
tempt to find what was so obvious, 
so near. 
































Pesce is likewise, within our 












































































































grasp would we only recognize it. 
a Why are we unhappy? The chief 
reason is probably that we forget 
— what we should chiefly remember: 
ad the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
in our souls. We forget that we 
ald are temples of God housing His 
sod presence. 
aa Yet, to overlook God’s presence 
ble is not simply, says Frank Sheed 
ash in Theology and Sanity, to be ir- 
of religious; it is a kind of insanity 
fter like overlooking anything else that 
ans is actually there. Surely our need 
hile of this consoling truth was never 
irty, so great if, as critics warn us, our 
: on civilization is near its end. 
Jub, Consider for a moment how we 
ixty- reached this perilous position. In 
mas the Middle Ages, when reason was 
lined subject to faith, unbelievers were 
bowl convinced of their errors by his- 
» far torical proof. In those days men 
n his served God. After the Reformation, 
often reason was made at least equal to 
ae faith: God is made to serve man. 
wie | When rationalism and deism led 
arizon to the destruction or loss of faith, 








man dispensed with God, so to 
speak. Man began to serve him- 
self, 

Materialism in both science and 
economies precipitated us into the 
modern period in which there is 
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little faith in revealed doctrine. 
Reason has almost destroyed itself. 
Having discarded moral truths and 
eternal principles, man adapts 
himself to the exigencies of the 
time. He becomes a pragmatist, 
an instrumentalist, an existential- 
ist. Thoughtful men who have 
come to see that progress in sci- 
ence does not mean, has not meant, 
progress in happiness, seek to re- 
habilitate reason, to disprove rela- 
tivism. Man is not content shut 
up in his own mind. 

Subjectivism is unsatisfying: 
man has, he realizes, a need to es- 
cape, to release himself from him- 
self, a need to establish eternal 
truths. This he finds he can best 
do by a study of philosophy, espe- 
cially metaphysics. Thus intellect- 
ually released, there is hope that 
he may eventually see and ac- 
knowledge his great need of God. 


Ix manifold ways man needs God. 
As children we ery out to Him as 
father; as creatures, we call on 
Him for help; as gregarious beings, 
we reach out in the dark for a 
touch of His hand; as aspirants to 
heaven, we call on Him to sanctify 
us. 
Though about to note this truth 
in the words, principally, of a few 
poets, let us glance at the doctrinal 
teaching of theologians on the sub- 
ject. They tell us that the three 
Divine Persons dwell in our souls; 
that God is there in a threefold 
manner: by His presence, His 

er, His essence. But within the soul 
in the state of grace, the Father 
continues to beget the Word with- 
in us. With the Father we receive 
the Son, His loving image, and 
from their mutual love proceeds 
the Holy Spirit. These wonders 
take place in the soul. God’s pres- 
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ence there establishes the most in- 
timate, the most satisfying rela- 
tions between Him and the recol- 
lected soul. 

Careful reading of the Bible re- 
veals that God through grace, is 
present within us as a father, a 
friend, a helper, and a sanctifier. 
Between Him and the soul there 
should exist a sweet familiarity 
more engrossing and satisfying, 
says the Imitation, than that be- 
tween the dearest friends. “What 
an unspeakable familiarity,” says 
Tanquerey; “man would not have 
dared to aspire to it had not the 
Friend Divine taken the initiative.” 

Devout New Englanders early un- 
derstood the need of turning to 
this friend. Says Thoreau: “What- 
ever we leave to God, God does and 
blesses us. The work we choose 
God _ leaves 


should be our own, 


alone.” 

The failure to enrich our souls 
by all manner of virtues, causes 
us to neglect adoration, love, and 
imitation of Christ. How many de- 
plorable lapses are thus account- 
ed for. What saints many religious 
would be, were their lives not so 
apparently divorced from the dy- 
namic spiritual reading they do, 
most edifyingly, each day! 

One religious wakened up to this 
fact only after thirty-five years. All 
at once she said to herself: “What 
a wonderful thing it would be if 
today I should begin living, instead 
of merely reading, what I find in 
this Imitation.” And, praise God, 
she did. She began to see Christ 
in others and to treat them as if 
they were Christ. She became in- 
creasingly aware, with the poet 
Hopkins, that men with their 
threefold faculties of intellect, 
memory, and will are truly other 
Christs for, 
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“... Christ plays in ten thousand 
places 

Lovely in limbs, and lovely in 
eyes not His, 

To the Father through the features 
of men’s faces.” 


Tas too often disregarded truth 
can, if realized, revolutionize a 
life. The unawareness of it in so- 
called Catholics, shocks worldlings. 
Is not this unawareness the great- 
est tragedy of youth today? Their 
complacent lethargy, their content- 
ed absorption in the trivialities of 
life while the world is avowedly on 
the edge of the abyss, causes per- 
haps most of the “weeping after 
midnight.” 

An editor of Time lucidly re- 
marked that the face of the earth 
might be changed if, at least in 
his circle, the salesman who sat at 
luncheon in an Italian restaurant, 
after a lucrative morning selling 
a quarter million dollars worth of 
Rolls-Royce cars, should turn his 
energies to the cause of God. A 
picture of the zealous, world-trans- 
forming St. Dominic, looking very 
out of place, was used to drive 
home the idea. 

Fortunately in New York and 
elsewhere, a few others have had 
similar illuminations about them- 
selves. Four young persons work- 
ing on a magazine, only now begin- 
ning its fourth year, seem to justify 
Sister Mariella’s contention that 
this age may go down in history as 
the age of the discovery of the hero- 
ism of the laity. 

In Designs for Christian Living, 
written by one of them, the author 
speculates: What would a school 
be like if it were really Christian? 
A hospital? A library? A restau- 
rant? A radio station? A news- 
paper? The movies? What would 
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my home be like if it were truly 
Christian? If I take the mirror 
from over the fireplace, and put a 
crucifix there, will it be Christian 
then? Why can the small country 
of Holland support four Catholic 
dailies while we have none? 


P ERHAPS the insight of these 
young enthusiasts indicates that 
we are on the threshold of an era 
which will show how Christlike 
the laity can become. Of late there 
is a general tendency upon the 
part of many of the clergy and of 
many organizations within the 
Church to increase and concentrate 
their activities. 

A challenge has gone forth to our 
college graduates and to others to 
aim primarily, in their positions, 
at carrying Christ into education, 
the movies, the press, the govern- 
ment, instead of selfishly contriv- 
ing for only a bourgeois future. If 
each graduate so challenged should 
carry Christ to all he meets, should 
consider, and treat accordingly, 
every one he meets as another 
Christ, the problem would be large- 
ly solved. The fighting and weep- 
ing after midnight might cease. 

If tempted to hesitate about our 
duty of bearing Christ to others, 
let us recall what Jacques Maritain 
says about the bond that unites us 
to Christ in the inaccessible center 
of the soul, mindful that religion 
means a binding. 

What we are there, a Scotch 
mystic tells us, where we tie the 
knot that binds us to God; what 
we are there, face to face with God, 
unknown to anyone, influences 


everyone we meet, whether we or 
they know it or not. And by vir- 
tue of the Mystical Body, every 
mute uplifting of the heart raises 
the whole world nearer to God, and 
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becomes for it a source of grace. 
Such an eminent source of 
grace was once sought out by the 
New England mystic, Rufus M. 
Jones, when he visited the dis- 
tinguished scholar, Baron von 
Hiigel. When this extraordinary 
man was saying good-by to his vis- 
itor, who had crossed the ocean to 
speak about what meant most to 
him of anything in the universe, the 
Baron, he tells us, added the most 
memorable feature of his visit. 


“Before you go, I want to tell you 
of the four conditions that must be 
fulfilled before anyone can be can- 
onized in my Church. First, he or 
more often she, must have been 
throughout life, loyal to the Faith 
of the Church; second, she must 
have been heroic, must have faced 
danger and difficulty magnani- 
mously, unconquerably, must have 
done what it seemed impossible to 
do; third, he who would rank as 
saint must have been the recipient 
of powers beyond his ordinary hu- 
man capacities. He must have 
been the organ of higher forces 
than those of human nature as 
such, so that an element of the 
miraculous is expressed through 
his life and works. Fourth, through 
good report and evil, through pros- 
perity and failure, in the mountain- 
top moments and in the dull rou- 
tine of daily life, he must, she 
must, have been radiant.” 


Tos philosopher and mystic then 
drew himself up to his full height, 
saying, “They may possibly be 
wrong about those first three con- 
ditions, but they are gloriously 
right about the fourth: a saint 
must be radiant.” Mr. Jones, who 
came home and wrote a book called 
The Radiant Life, tells that once, 
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after he had spoken of the import- 
ance of having one’s face lighted 
up, a woman with a very plain 
face came to him in distress, and 
asked him what he would do if 
he had a face like hers. 

He told her that he had been 
struggling with a similar problem— 
aren’t many of us?—and had dis- 
covered that if you can light it up 
with inward radiance, any face 
you’ve got is good enough. But the 
saints never knew that they were 
radiant. They bore Christ within 
and radiance was the by-product, 
not the aim of their holy lives. 

We need go neither to a theo- 
logian nor to a non-Catholic to 
learn this great truth. Even the 
pagan Epictetus cried out, “You 
carry a God about with you, poor 
wretch, and know it not.” And 
John Roux tells us: “God often vis- 
its us, but most of the time we are 
not at home.” Perhaps no one has 
described the implications of this 
indwelling more engagingly than 
Francis Thompson in “A Fallen 
Yew.” The bride—he says in this 
poem—on her wedding day rhap- 
sodizes: “I take you to my in- 
most heart, my true,” and the poet 
adds: 


“Ah, fool! but there is one heart 
you 
Shall not take him to! 


“The hold that falls not when the 
town is got, 

The heart’s heart, whose im- 
muréd plot 

Hath keys yourself keep not! 


“Its ports you cannot burst—you 
are withstood— 
For him that to your listening 
blood 
Sends precepts as he would. 
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“Its gates are deaf to Love, high 
summoner; 

Yea, love’s great warrant runs 
not there: 

You are your prisoner .. .” 


| « our own day who sings more 
exquisitely of this truth than Jes- 
sica Powers, now Sister Miriam of 
the Holy Spirit in Milwaukee’s 
Carmel? One critic says she may 
be the best mystical poet since St. 
John of the Cross. In her book, 
The Place of Splendor, she writes: 


“Know that One dwelleth with 
thee, 
His breath is on thy face 
Though it be loth to ruffle 
Thy bridal lace.” 


When the multiplicity and noise 
of the world keep us from God, He 
stands aside, as it were, waiting 


“Till the hush of heaven hath en- 
tered thee.” 


For 


“The spirit . . . is only 
By silence won. 


“For God Himself is a silence, 
Seeking a soundless will. 

O spirita sancta, 

Be very still!” 


Tue Trappist poet, Thomas Mer- 
ton, assures us that this phase of 
sanctity is not the contemplative’s 
only. Perfection, he says, and the 
means for it, are yours as well as 
the Trappist’s. A monk who fails 
to use the means may be far less 
perfect than some poor housewife, 
some laborer in the world who uses 
the means, who becomes Christ- 
centered instead of self-centered. 























If, as poet and theologian assert, 
we have God dwelling within us, 
what follows? First, a reverential 
humility: not a shutting of eyes 
to talents or ability, not a self-de- 
preciation leading to discourage- 
ment, but a recognition of one’s 
insignificance before God, a _ will- 
ingness to be despised according 
to our sinfulness, a giving to God 
glory for our successes. 

Among its numerous effects are 
patience and meekness; confidence 
in God, not self-reliance apart 
from Him; charity, sympathy, 
compunction, gratitude, willingness 
to obey superiors—this is the infal- 
lible test; yielding to others in non- 
essentials, readiness to seek coun- 
sel and help; and flawless observ- 
ance of the established rules of 
courtesy and politeness. 


F ATHER LEEN makes clear, in his 
penetrating chapter on “Humility” 
in his book, In the Likeness of 
Christ, that resentment felt against 
any pain or difficulty caused by 
the activity of men or things, real- 
ly means that we want God to 
change the whole plan of the uni- 
verse for us and take free will 
from man, for, as long as man is 
free, he will make us suffer: he will 
be cruel, selfish, intolerably unkind. 
Since no reasonable person could 
expect this alternative, every wise 
man is patient, if not cheerful, in 
enduring what comes from the 
hand of God, either by His direct 
or by His permissive will. 
Second, the person aware of God 
within him will be a man of pray- 
er. He will be touched when he 
reads in Psalm 36: “Delight in the 
Lord and He will give thee the re- 
quests of thy heart.” The more so- 
cial and democratic he is, the sur- 
er will he be to join in the family 
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rosary. But if he cannot do that, 
he will at least see that his thoughts 
leap to heaven a hundred times a 
day, whenever his mind is freed 
from an engrossing task. That this 
awareness of God may be of slow 
growth is certain. 


W. cannot expect to be like An- 
gelo in Helen White’s novel, A 
Watch in the Night, so recollected 
that, after a sleepless night of bit- 
ter grief, we shall find ourselves 
swept clean of the anguish after 
Holy Communion and completely 
engrossed in the fullness of the act. 
If we realized God’s presence in us 
too vividly, how could we ever 
leave the church after the recep- 
tion of the sacrament! But we 
should be sufficiently aware, to re- 
call that He Who has given us 
Himself can refuse us nothing 
less! Delight in the Lord and He 
will give you the requests of your 
heart! 

All those in the habit of trying 
to safeguard this awareness, will 
make many a holy hour, mindful 
of the sonnet-prayer of the Angli- 
can Archbishop Trench: 


“Lord, what a change within us 
one short hour 

Spent in Thy presence will avail 
to make! 

What heavy burdens from our 
bosoms take, 

What parched grounds refresh, 
as with a shower! 


“We kneel and all around us 
seems to lower; 

We rise and all the distant and 
the near 

Stands forth in sunny outline, 
brave and clear! 

We kneel, how weak! 

how full of power. 


We rise 





“Why, therefore, should we do 
ourselves this wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always 
strong; 
That we are ever overborne 
with care; 
That we should ever weak or 
heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with 
us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and cour- 
age are with Thee?” 


T. go on day after day, maintain- 
ing this imperative synthesis be- 
tween religion and life is not easy. 
Hence we must seek incessantly to 
know God better by study and pray- 
er which “opens a skylight to the 
mind.” We must by love of silence, 
as did St. Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
advance to the silence of love, the 
dedication of our lives to the praise 
of glory. 

Finally, if frequently we talk 
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quietly with God, offering Him 
everything we do, we may at last 
be fortunate enough to reach the 
holy hills whereon we learn that 
there is no love, no peace without 
pain. When that moment comes, we 
can with a_ seventeenth-century 
poet, cry out, irresistibly: 


“Batter my heart, three-person’d 
God, for you 

As yet but knock, breathe, shine, 
and seek to mend. 

That I may rise and stand, o’er- 
throw me ’nd bend 

Your force to break, blow, burn, 
and make me new. 


“Take me to you, imprison me, 
for I, 

Except y’entrall me, never shall 
be free, 

Nor ever chaste except you 
ravish me.” 








The Catholic Revival 


Cardinal Suhard 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


HEN Cardinal Suhard died on 
May 30th, the Catholic commu- 
nity felt a shock. The Archbishop 
of Paris was known in America 
largely because of his two great pas- 
toral letters, Growth or Decline? 
and The Meaning of God. To some 
he was known as the protector of a 
revolutionary movement of worker- 
priests. A few of us had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting him, of hearing 
his quiet voice, of quickening to his 
dynamism, of living in his Paris. 
Born in 1874, in stanchly Catholic 
Brittany, Emmanuel Suhard had 
the usual career of a French bishop. 
Noted for his intelligence in the pre- 
seminary, he was sent to Rome for 
his major work, coming back to the 
major seminary as professor once 
the S.T.D. had been conferred. Al- 
most none of the French hierarchy 
have had pastoral experience; the 
steps in the ladder are nearly al- 
ways “professor” — “secretary to 
the Bishop”—“Bishop.” 


| a SUHARD was named 
Bishop of Bayeux-Lisieux in 1928. 
Though he remained there only two 
years, Lisieux was marked as the 
future center of the Mission de 
France. The Bishop already had 
made his reputation as a discerning 
student of men, as a pastor acutely 


aware of the personal vocation of 
each of his priests. 

He established a special position, 
“Adviser on Ecclesiastical Affairs,” 
and charged this adviser with the 
spiritual formation of the younger 
priests. They could come to him 
with full confidence and he would 
plead their cause before the dioc- 
esan authority. Suhard said, “For 
a long time a bishop in curia has 
had a chancellor charged with dis- 
pensing justice. It is good that he 
should have another priest charged 
with dispensing mercy.” 

After a term of ten years as Arch- 
bishop of Reims, in 1935 the cardi- 
nalate was bestowed on the man 
who in 1940 was to step into the 
great Cardinal Verdier’s shoes. Dif- 
ficult enough to be the Archbishop 
of Paris, greatest though not the 
oldest of Gaul’s dioceses; to be the 
successor of Verdier (the man who 
gave Paris a hundred new churches, 
who gave thousands of workers 
jobs during the height of the de- 





The great Cardinal of the Workers is here 
brought to life as a holy, lovable person. 
In order to give herself time to complete the 
requirements for her doctorate at the 
versity of Chicago, Selly Whelan Cassidy is 
teaching a late course in Sociology and the 
History of Social Thonght this year at 
Loyola University. 


F 
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pression), but worse still, Em- 
manuel Cardinal Suhard became 
Cardinal of Paris during the height 
of the debacle, the year of France’s 
shame. 

During the occupation Suhard 
made no spectacular name for him- 
self. Only old, ailing Archbishop 
Saliége of Toulouse kept the name 
of the French hierarchy from taint 
of collaboration. Many were those 
who were dissatisfied with Suhard’s 
role, which was simply to enable 
the Church to endure, to survive the 
onslaught. His quiet, precise letter 
about Conscript Labor was not vig- 
orous enough for them: no ringing 
phrases, no audacious challenge. 
Cardinal Suhard was looked upon 
at best as non-political, a man of 
prudence, unwilling to take a stand 
in France’s greatest crisis. 


Worn the liberation, a cardinal’s 
hat was sent to Saliége, and a few 
outstanding Vichyite bishops with- 
drew into monasteries. Emmanuel 
Suhard stayed in his place, endur- 
ing the scorn, often the open disre- 
spect of younger resistance heroes 
—uncomplaining, humble, suffer- 
ing. 

Only now that he is dead do we 
know that he protected the un- 
derground Catholic Action move- 
ments, the clandestine newspaper 
Témoignage Chrétien ; that he risked 
his life intereeding for Jews, hos- 
tages, and deportees; that he re- 
peatedly refused to denounce Com- 
munism publicly without at the 
same time denouncing its twin, to- 
talitarianism. 

Almost imperceptibly, the Church 
of France began to stir. Paris was 
the center of this activity. The wise 
said, “The Cardinal is allowing this 
activity because it would go on de- 
spite him; he is trying to redeem 


himself by letting the young act. 
They, the pride of the resistance, 
will bring back honor to the Church 
in France.” 

Now we know that in the midst 
of the occupation, Suhard had read 
a report of two of his priests on the 
de-Christianization of France. (This 
report was subsequently published 
as France, Pays de Mission; in Eng- 
lish, France Pagan?) Now we know 
that this sexagenarian spent three 
sleepless nights wrestling with the 
awful weight of this new realization 
and rose up transformed. The pru- 
dent, gentle man became a Paul 
calling for audacity, for confidence. 

The great Prince of the Church 
continued his functions. Mass in 
celebration of the liberation of 
Paris; the reception of General 
LeClere and his staff; the trumpets 
of the great army which redeemed 
France blaring forth at Notre Dame, 
were unforgettable experiences. 


B uT the old Cardinal began to ap- 
pear in quite other surroundings: 


young couple’s homes, workers’ 
kitchens. Priests and militants of 
the proletarian missions had ready 
access to him. They were told: My 
life as Archbishop cloisters me here 
and cuts me off from humanity in 
its sufferings, hopes, sins and vir- 
tues. You must help me, inform 
me, make me know my people and 
meet them. How can I be the guard- 
ian of the city, the Good Pastor, if 
you don’t help me to know my 
sheep? Do you realize that you are 
responsible with me for my bish- 
opric, my diocese? 

The story goes that his secretary 
would call up and say, “Come when 
you can: early in the morning, after 
supper, Saturday afternoon. The 
Cardinal of Paris will adjust his 
schedule to your free time.” . Abbé 
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DePierre himself tells of arriving 
late for an appointment, and being 
told, before he had time to excuse 
himself, “Your role is to serve the 
workers and to be completely ready 
to help them. My role is to serve 
you and to be ready to help you.” 

Was this simply an imprudent 
about-face, a flaunting of all tradi- 
tional roles, the vagary of an old 
man? What was this living para- 
dox of prudent youth and audacious 
old age? Cardinal Suhard showed 
an amazing confidence in his priests 
and militants, saying, “Go ahead, go 
ahead, don’t stop. The life of the 
Church is at stake. She asks you 
to take this step into a world so 
much in need of tinity and collective 
kindness.” 


W ise and prudent. pastor, he de- 
manded of them charity, piety, de- 
votion, and total giving of self, pru- 
dence, doctrine, discipline. He gave 
them a superior, the wise priest, 
Abbé Hollande. Only two rules 
bound them: absolute obedience to 
the hierarchy and to the laws of 
team life. 

The Cardinal would say: “To- 
gether you have the grace of your 
state of life to enable you to decide 
about the demands of your aposto- 
late. As long as they do not touch 
the laws of the liturgical, spiritual, 
eanonical, or doctrinal life of the 
Church . . . you know that there 
are permissions that you must not 
ask of me. Have you not received 
the Holy Spirit? What is the use 
of your baptism and confirmation, 
your interior life, and your team 
life?” 

Cardinal Suhard exhorted his 
priests to live in such a fashion that 
their lives “could be understandable 
only if God exists . . . witnesses not 
by superficial change of habits, but 
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by a firm desire to share the des- 
tiny of the disinherited masses. A 
life which was neither an evasion, 
nor a study of customs, nor even a 
conquest ... it is a vocation of re- 
demption. Work for them is not a 
pretext, or propaganda, it is the nat- 
uralization act of the priest in a 
people where he is only a stranger, 
it is the suffering and penitent shar- 
ing of the worker’s condition in 
life.” 

He was always careful to make 
clear his confidence. For example, 
in his warning to the Christian Pro- 
gressives against “habitual and pro- 
found collaboration with the Com- 
munists,” he ended by saying, “we 
count more than ever on our priests 
and militant laymen. Living with 
the workers, they share their anxie- 
ties, their worries, and also their 
hopes. They have our confidence; 
all the faithful should know this, 
and we are happy to reaffirm it.” 


F ew things made Cardinal Suhard 
more angry than pot shots at the 
Mission de Paris, the apple of his 
eye. He was an unusually tolerant 
man who bore with many outdated 
diocesan institutions and revivalist 
Catholic movements that he dis- 
liked, saying, “there is place for 
them in the Church, if they allow 
others to exist. I don’t think that 
I should be more severe than the 
Pope.” An undiscriminating attack 
on the Mission, the integrity of the 
militants or its action, occasioned 
some of the few holy rages the Car- 
dinal vented during those years. 

Suhard’s sense of urgency for the 
proletarians was only equaled by 
his concern for the intellectuals. He 
thought both groups vital in thé re- 
building of Catholic France. 

The Cardinal awakened the Cath- 
olic intellectual institutions (asso- 
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ciations, universities, and research 
institutes) out of their Rip Van 
Winkle sleep. Under his benevolent 
interest and protection, Catholic in- 
tellectuals began to bestir them- 
selves about the university aposto- 
late. Groups of eminent men with 
varied training met together about 
a common problem, and the Centre 
Intellectuel des Catholiques Fran- 
cais became a veritable hive of ac- 
tivity, conferences and incisive de- 
bates recalling the flash and thrust 
of the medieval defense of theses. 

The intellectual militants were 
freed by Suhard from the perpetual 
look-over-the-shoulder, am-I-ortho- 
dox fear. His pastoral letter, 
Growth or Decline? could be called 
the Catholic intellectual’s Magna 
Charta. In it the Cardinal affirms 
that intellectual work “remains in- 
dependent. [The Church] has no 
mission to solve directly technical 
problems. She recognizes the legiti- 
mate autonomy of competent au- 
thorities.” 

He allayed the intellectual’s two- 
fold fear, “Must I give up my pro- 
fessional imtegrity in research,” 
and, “Is my research really worth 
while,” by maintaining, “Your re- 
search must bear first on pure 
truth and disinterested science .. . 
you must not involve any consid- 
eration of interest be it even apolo- 
getical in your work: you must seek 
only what is. Your integrity must 
only be equaled by your open-mind- 
edness and your effective co-opera- 
tion with all those believers and 
unbelievers who pursue the truth 
with all their soul. Do not hesitate 
to give yourself entirely to the joy 
of knowing, to your vocation of 
scholars.” 


Cmomts SunARD’s last public ad- 
dress was made at the annual meet- 
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ing of Catholic intellectuals where 
he said, “We live in a great epoch 
where Catholic intellectuals play a 
more and more important role. ... 
We do not find ready-made answers 
in the Gospels in the domain of 
science, philosophy, social doctrine, 
art and civilization.” He warned 
them against “premature, a priori 
synthesis,” and said that perhaps 
the next synthesis to illumine fu- 
ture ages as did Augustine’s and 
Thomas’s would be a work of an- 
other order, the collective work of a 
group of intellectuals, the end prod- 
uct of many different projects. 


Vier the apostolate, the rebuilding 
of the city, must be the work of all 
men of good will, not only that of 
proletarians and scholars. It is the 
living of Christ among men, the 
bearing witness, not the retreat into 
fortresses, or a propaganda cam- 
paign. 

Cardinal Suhard traces the essen- 
tial lines of this universal Catholic 
vocation. It must be “based on 
Catholic Action,” that is to say, be 
fundamentally the responsibility of 
the laity. It must be “based pri- 
marily on the working class,” for 
two reasons: this is the class most 
cut off from Christ and the class 
which is just arriving at adulthood, 
beginning to take its rightful place 
in the City. It must be based in the 
community, because “militants can- 
not without danger or futility stay 
alone,” and second, because the 
apostolate must be that of the team, 
its aim to penetrate groups, institu- 
tions, with the life of Christ. 


F sectxvy Suhard gives the marks 
of a true apostolate. It must be 
realistic, competent, sensible. It 
must be filled with a “supernatural 
sense of souls .. . a spirit of faith 
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and humility.” It must have per- 
severing charity and most impor- 
tant of all, “a profound love of the 
Church.” 

Cardinal Suhard would be the 
last person to say that the final 
word has been said, the experience 
completed. With the humility so 
characteristic of him — Growth or 


Decline’s great éclat disconcerted 
him so much that only the pleading 
of the humble joined with that of 
authority made him round out his 
work in The Sense of God and The 
Priest in the City—he said of his 
work, “We have perhaps done very 
little. We have awakened an anx- 
iety, that is something.” 


Saint Philip Neri 


By JosEPH ENGLISH 


Tax moonlight quivers like a casque of smoke 
Over the city warm with dreams, 

And Philip, bright as some immortal joke, 
Tiptoes among the silent beams. 


He smiles, then struts along a moonbeam bar, 
Tipping his halo as he goes, 

And from night’s mezzanine each tiny star 
Wrinkles with laughter his shiny nose. 


But underneath the night are kings and slaves 


Catching at sleep on pompous beds, 
While laughless thoughts of wars or rings and graves 
Fashion a tumult in solemn heads. 





European Review 


Ae whose ears are sensitive to 
the political rumblings which 
affect our old world realizes that we 
are moving from a period of relative 
calm into one of renewed crisis and 
fresh adventures. I am not think- 
ing particularly of the economic 
rumblings and shocks which need 
to be met at a very early date in 
Washington and London, though 
these, of course, form a most im- 
portant part of the whole uncertain 
picture. Of greater moment in the 
long run than these are such mat- 
ters as the coming General Elec- 
tion in Britain, the opening of a 
new chapter in Western Germany, 
the inauguration of the Strasbourg 
European Assembly, and the future 
of the Soviet empire with the gaping 
wound in its Yugoslav flank. 

What new paitern are we to ex- 
pect from the coming developments 
in each of these problems? To an- 
swer this question we must try to 
see where exactly this series of 
fresh problems fits into the rhythm 
of postwar history. 

Clearly up till now everything has 
been governed by the aftermath of 
war and the war policy of the vic- 
torious allies. This situation has 
had its good side and its bad side. 
The good side has been the urgency 
of the need for recovery from the 
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disasters of war. Peace always be- 
gins in an atmosphere of hope, 
while the curious economic system 
which civilized man has evolved 
seems to depend for its efficiency on 
poverty. Given the want created 
by the destructions and dislocations 
of a war, one may rely on some 
years of economic prosperity in the 
need to repair the consequences of 
the disaster. 

Of the bad side it is hardly nec- 
essary to write at any length. Rus- 
sia has made no bones about its in- 
tention of exploiting for the good of 
Communism and the destruction of 
the old order every possible chance 
created by the war. Blinded by 
their secularist liberal outlook and 
a worthier instinct of chivalry to- 
ward an ally, the other victor 
Powers aided and abetted Soviet 
Russia in her designs until it be- 
came too painfully clear that Rus- 
sia’s main purpose was to swallow 
them in their turn. To this stupid- 
ity were added two others for which 
Soviet Russia cannot be made the 
scapegoat. 





Moscow's remaining threat to the West is 
largely bluff, Michael de la Bedoyere holds, 
but at the same time he warns against a 
Western misstep which might give Com- 
munism a fresh start. 
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First, for the second time in the 
history of a generation the Western 
democracies failed to understand 
what all Western (and even in some 
measure Roman) history has 
taught, namely that our Lord’s 
teaching about reconciliation with 
one’s enemies is not only a super- 
natural counsel, but practical com- 
mon sense. The best way, indeed 
the only way (short of absolute 
physical destruction of one’s ene- 
my) of making peace is to make 
peace with that enemy first and 
foremost. It is indeed curious that 
in a liberal and socialist age, the 
whole philosophy of which depends 
on the potential goodness of all 
well-treated men and their funda- 
mental equality, we think it moral 
to treat our defeated foes in a man- 
ner which to the Christian ages 
would have seemed utterly bar- 
baric—as indeed it is. And bar- 
barism in a God-made world does 
not pay, as we are finding out for 
the second time. 


Tue next Western democratic stu- 
pidity (and from this one America 
must be in part excluded) consisted 
in imagining that there was some 
process of cause and effect between 
defeating our enemies and having a 
wonderful time ourselves for the 
future. The more one searches for 
a logical connection the more mys- 
terious that connection seems, but 
it is a fact that the destruction of 
Europe was firmly connected in the 
minds of the European masses with 
the notion that a new era of secu- 
rity and plenty was coming to them. 
Consequently a wave of Marxism or 
at least advanced social democracy 
struck the whole Continent and 
Britain. This increased the imme- 
diate tempo of business and appar- 
ent prosperity but it could only do 


so at the expense of the future since 
it tended to postpone the work of 
capital restoration which depends 
on savings, i.e., a long-term plan of 
production, rather than on spend- 
ing, i. e., a short-term plan of rapid, 
unorganized and very costly pro- 
duction of immediately consumable 
goods. 

The net result of all this is fairly 
clear. Russia stands out as the suc- 
cessful aggressor at the cost of split- 
ting the world into two, ruining 
whatever hopes may have lain in 
the original peace plans, and bring- 
ing to nought the United Nations. 
The only reaction has been the fitful 
checking of that aggression by rap- 
idly conceived arrangements, the 
essential effectiveness of which has 
really depended on an ever closer 
link between America’s wealth and 
potential strength and Europe’s 
fundamental poverty and conse- 
quent weakness. 


T us was inevitable, but the arti- 
ficial nature of the arrangements 
has been increased by the world’s 
refusal to come to a sensible re- 
conciliation with Western Ger- 
many and incorporate her potential 
strength into the defense of the 
West and by the persistence in Eu- 
rope of the expectation that in this 
new world it is no longer necessary 
to work hard and intelligently in or- 
der to enjoy wealth and security. 

In other words, we have all al- 
lowed (with varying degrees of con- 
nivance in evil and stupidity) an 
utterly disastrous situation to shape 
itself—and all the more disastrous 
in that the truth was allowed to be- 
come obscured by the momentary 
prosperity which peace seemed to 
bring and by the wealth transfusion 
from America which was resorted 


to in order to prevent the yawning 
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gaps in this prosperity from prov- 
ing at once fatal. 

Now, nearly four years after the 
end of all the fighting, the most su- 
perficially-minded of us _ realizes 
that a cure must be found or else 
the old prophecy that a second 
world war would end our civiliza- 
tion will come true. But cures are 
usually unpleasant processes, and 
if the disease is deep-seated enough, 
the cure will rarely be without its 
own fresh dangers. 

It is toward these discomforts 
and dangers that the Western world 
is moving, and the troubles that lie 
ahead are going to arise from the 
conflict between the feelings of our 
society and the regime to be pre- 
scribed for its own good. And to 
make things worse, it would be a 
bold and optimistic man who would 
dare guarantee that the regime to 
be tried will prove effective, even 
allowing for the good will and readi- 
ness for sacrifice on the patient’s 
part. A yet bolder and more opti- 
mistic person would be needed to 
prophesy that the patient will prove 
amenable. 


Past, where do we all now stand 
in the face of the Communist dan- 
ger? Though it is true that our civi- 
lization could collapse through its 
inherent immorality and stupidity, 
even if the Communist danger did 
not threaten, the actual existence of 
that danger evidently governs the 
whole situation. It is due to that 
danger that the wealth transfusion 
across the Atlantic has been made 
so easy. It is due to that danger that 
ravaged Europe has made the very 
considerable recovery effort whose 
existence should not be denied. It 
is due to that danger that a very 
real reaction against Marxism and 
Socialism has marked the evolution 


of postwar European politics. It is 
due to that danger that our original 
worst threats against the defeated 
enemy have been _ substantially 
modified. 

Above all, it is due to that danger 
that for the first time since the Ref- 
ormation secular politics have taken 
formal cognizance of Christian and 
Catholic spiritual and moral teach- 
ing particularly in the accession to 
real political power of parties 
founded and established to relate 
secular political life with Christian 
principles. 

In fact, there is much to be said 
for the view that the Communist 
aggression has had a providential 
aspect. It has in the end forced us 
all to react in healthy constructive 
ways that could hardly have been 
possible but for this sinister threat. 
Furthermore, this healthy reaction 
appears to have had the worst ef- 
fects on those who direct the Com- 
munist strategy. Surprisingly, in 
view of their earlier history, they 
seem to have failed to manifest the 
flexibility and skill which could 
have weakened a Western world 
still so uncertain of itself, and in- 
stead they have dug in their heels 
in such a way as to convince so 
many of their would-be supporters 
that Communism as a new order is 
not only an evil thing, but a hope- 
less one. 

To make matters much worse for 
themselves they have gratuitously 
fostered an increasingly violent in- 
ternal split whose character so far 
from suggesting a new and wiser 
order of international relations 
harks back to a primitive social 
psychology of offended despots and 
blood feuds. 


T avs, there is very little doubt 
that despite most important Soviet- 
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Communist successes in the Far 
East (comparable with the earlier 
successes against an undefended 
West) Moscow’s influence and, con- 
sequently, danger is receding. In- 
deed it is now soberly arguable that 
Moscow’s remaining threat to the 
West is largely bluff. The real 
Communist problem for the next 
few years depends, not on Russia’s 
strength and ambitions, but on our 
ability to avoid a Western disaster 
which would give Moscow a fresh 
start. It may be that the inflexible 
and reactionary Politburo of today 
is incapable of profiting even from 
such opportunities, but no one 
would dare count on this. 

The Western world must cure it- 
self, not only for its own sake, but 
also to prevent even a decadent 
Communism from fishing in dirty 
and stagnant waters. The way of 
the destroyer—and Moscow is now 
a destroyer merely—is always 
much easier than the way of the 
builder. A single act of vandalism 
and bestiality can ruin in an instant 
the noblest work of a thousand 
years. We dare not put out of court 
the possibility that our troubles 
during the next few months will 
cause a resurgence of the Commu- 
nist danger. If we cannot tackle 
them competently and courageous- 
ly, they probably will. 

Nor shall we profit by trying to 
avoid the difficulty through adopt- 
ing the Soviet level of international 
behavior. Bad currency, it is said, 
drives out good, but not when the 
good is properly administered and 
protected. In that case good cur- 
rency drives out or at least keeps at 
bay the bad—as indeed has usually 
happened in financially well-admin- 
istered countries. And it is truer of 
the moral life. The good, if it really 
is good, drives out the bad. 


EUROPEAN REVIEW 





Even the small good achieved 
since the war has done much to 
drive back and further stem the 
bad of Soviet Communism. Let the 
process continue. We do not need, 
for example, to help Tito in order to 
weaken Stalin, though we may with 
success help Tito on firm conditions 
that he restore human rights in his 
country. Even if Stalin destroys an 
unaided Tito, the victory could only 
cause Sovietism to sink deeper into 
the primitive orientalism with its 
inevitable seeds of decay which has 
come to characterize ever more 
clearly that evil empire. 


Wane then of the prospects of 
“good” in the West as it appears to 
be shaping in the movements and 
changes which foreshadow the nec- 
essary curative process with all its 
risks and discomforts? 

Outside the economic field where 
the financial experts of America and 
Britain must puzzle through to 
some constructive and mutually ad- 
vantageous plan, the three most 
important pre-curative develop- 
ments seem to me to be the West 
German constitutional experiment, 
the beginnings of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe 
and the British General Elections. 
To each of these topics I shall have 
to return in another article, but 
some brief preliminary remarks 
may be in place on this occasion. 

I rate the future development of 
Western Germany as the most im- 
portant of the three factors. This is 
not only because the future of Ger- 
many must largely govern the fu- 
ture European political story, but 
also because Germany, whether we 
like it or not, is strategically and 
industrially more important than 
any other Continental country. I 
must repeat (because it is funda- 
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mental to my way of thinking) that 
the only sane pattern of action was 
clear at least from the day when the 
Armistice was signed in the shape 
of an Unconditional Surrender. 

Having punished or in some other 
way rendered harmless those really 
responsible for misleading the peo- 
ple of Germany, our subsequent be- 
havior should have been guided 
solely by two considerations. The 
first was full reconciliation with a 
German people eager to restore the 
civilized way of life to their coun- 
try. The second was the honest 
and unprejudiced facing of the 
time-old political problem of the 
balance of power in Europe. Nei- 
ther of these courses was pursued, 
and the consequence is that four 
years after their defeat, the west- 
ern half of Germany is now em- 
barked, nationally defenseless, on a 
partial demoeratic experiment be- 
gun under far from favorable con- 
ditions. 

While these Germans are not al- 
lowed to pull their weight in the 
defense of the West under a sane 
system of European balance of 
power and while their industrial 
contribution is unplanned and un- 
integrated, we have allowed the ab- 
solutely inevitable seeds of revenge 
and exaggerated nationalism to 
germinate here and there; we have 
at least offered the opportunity 
which, one hopes and prays, will 
not be taken of allowing the Ger- 
mans to play the Russians against 
the West; and we have made a 
healthy democracy in the future in- 
finitely difficult for the wisest of 
the German leaders. 

It is not to be counted in our 
favor that at least a Christian- 
Democratic party heads the polls 
and the Government. That is a 
Christian and German contribution 


achieved in spite of rather than 
through our policies. Nor, of 
course, can we count it to our credit, 
except in a very indirect way in- 
deed, that the fear of Russia does 
something to keep the defeated Ger- 
mans on their toes. Yet, in any 
honest analysis, surely we must re- 
ly precisely on these last two fac- 
tors in our hope that Western Ger- 
many will pull through and play 
her immensely important part in 
the recovery of the tree West. 


I. is too early as yet to form a 
useful judgment on the possibili- 
ties of a United Europe as fore- 
shadowed by the deliberations of 
the Strasbourg Assembly, but at 
least it can be said that the start 
has been hopeful. The need for 
concrete action has been expressed 
in words that have drowned the 
voices of the more conservative, the 
more cautious, the more selfish, the 
more cowardly —in which cate- 
gories, alas, one must place some of 
the more important delegates rep- 
resenting British Labor. Some of 
these men seem unteachable—yvet if 
they cannot learn they will surely 
bring us all to ruin. 

Which unhappy topic brings us 
finally to the next General Election 
in this country. And here the main 
issue can be expressed in very sim- 
ple terms. Unless our political 
leaders, supported by a sufficiency 
of our people, can very soon learn 
that the noble social ideals for 
which British Labor in the past has 
stood depend for their permanent 
realization on a readiness to take 
Tisks, to work hard and bravely to 
endure the sacrifices inherent in re- 
storing a damaged and intrinsically 
weakly placed economy, then there 
can be no recovery for the West, 
for civilization. 
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The Drama 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER Wyatt 


Ms LIBERTY.—It’s very much the 
case of the daughter of a beauti- 
ful mother who can never live up to 
the maternal perfection. Had Miss 
Liberty entered the Broadway scene as 
a theatrical waif, she might have re- 
ceived as friendly a welcome as 
Where’s Charley? but making her de- 
but as the heiress of Robert E. Sher- 
wood, Irving Berlin and Moss Hart she 
had to score as a “smash hit” or admit 
defeat as a “flop” —the toast of the 
season or a wallflower. 

As a matter of fact, she isn’t any 
more one than the other; just an 
average likable girl, well-dressed, well- 
mannered, putting her best foot for- 
ward in the dance; with no claim to 
front-page personality and no hand at 
sparkling repartee, but surrounded by 
pleasant friends who do their best to 
make Miss Liberty’s party a success. 
And to judge from the applause she 
earned after living down a month of 
poor notices, she seems to have a 
chance to succeed. 

Of course the advance sale was a 
firm foundation on which to build and 
it seems the S are mounting. Both 
Berlin’s songs and Sherwood’s book 
have been the butt of the reviewers’ 
raillery but without the Berlin auto- 
graph, the songs, while not eliciting 
enthusiasm, would undoubtedly have 
been accepted as pleasantly as many 
really inferior scores. 

Another handicap to Miss Liberty is 
that Rodgers and Hammerstein have 
set a new standard for musical plays 
in making real people of their char- 
acters—even the “Brass” in South Pa- 
cific is shown to be made up of very 


human officers, It is more than a pity 
that the brilliant Mr. Sherwood in 
showing the rivalry between the New 
York Herald and the World wasted his 
opportunity in his sketches of James 
Gordon Bennett and Joseph Pulitzer. 

Even with two competent actors in 
the parts, Mr. Sherwood’s journalists 
are nothing but caricatures and their 
ambition no more authentic than a 
comic strip. Gilbert and Sullivan in 
the old days would at least have made 
them musical caricatures with patter 
songs but, although Moss Hart has cast 
that excellent actor, Philip Bourneuf 
as Pulitzer and Charles Dingle, so well 
remembered as brother Ben in the 
Little Foxes, as Bennett, the equally 
competent playwright hasn’t given 
either of them a really dramatic scene 
nor any lines that couldn’t be spoken 
by any hack vaudevillian. 

Sherwood has been equally care- 
less with his heroines, American and 
French. In the forthright hands of 
Mary McCarty, Maisie, the reporter for 
the Police Gazette, is the most depend- 
able character in the libretto. Monique, 
the Parisian flower girl, played by 
Allyn McLerie (formerly Amy in 
Where's Charley?), is the ingenuous 
type but with no Frenchness to her 
until, perhaps, she takes to high kick- 
ing at the Policemen’s Ball. When she 
and Maisie have a duet about the man 
they love, Monique warbles that she 
would raid the icebox for him and 
make him a piece of toast. These 
laudable intentions are neatly rhymed 
in her lyric but French people don’t 
like toast and if they do have some- 
thing called an icebox, there’s never 
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anything left over in it! A carping 
detail perhaps, but details add up. 

The same is true of Ethel Griffies’ 
old flower-woman in Paris called fhe 
Countess, who got the best notices in 
the show. She’s rarely French. Of 
course, when she’s in Paris, she can 
speak without an accent because she’s 
supposedly speaking French — yet if 
she did how did the American hero 
understand her?—but when she lands 
in New York and replies to the May- 
or’s speech of welcome, why does she 
do it in purest Oxford English, instead 
of gushing French or broken phrases? 

Although he has hauled in the ideal 
for which Bartholdi created his Statue 
of Liberty and Monique intones the 
Lazarus sonnet, the ideal is never in- 
tegrated in the story. Instead of Mo- 
nique’s being one of the immigrants 
on Ellis Island, she enters the harbor 
on a luxury liner as the original mod- 
el for Bartholdi’s Liberty in the hoax 
played by Bennett on Pulitzer. 

Having now berated Sherwood for 
following the old tradition in musi- 
cales, we can also add that, judged on 
that basis, it offers lively action; gay 
views of old New York including a de- 
lightful traveler’s curtain by Oliver 
Smith; plenty of good dancing staged 
by Jerome Robbins ending up with a 
follow-the-leader jig at the Policemen’s 
Ball. “Only for Americans,” sung by 
Ethel Griffies goes over with plenty of 
spirit and “Let’s Take an Old-Fash- 
ioned Walk” is generally admitted to 
be an exceptionally good number. “A 
Little Fish in a Big Pond” also had a 
clever dance to it. Both heroines can 
sing and dance and Eddie Albert, as 
the not very bright hero, has good 
looks and a pleasing voice. The lead- 
ing dancers are both from Ballet The- 
ater—Tommy Rall and Maria Karni- 
lova. There is nothing epoch-making 
about Miss Liberty but it’s a good old- 
fashioned, lively, decent musicale.— 
At the Imperial, 


S issive AND Sinners (Screen) .—Vin- 
cent Carroll has written his first 
screen play, adapted from his own 
short story, in collaboration with Les- 
lie Arliss, who produced and directed 
it. It is presented by Alexander Korda. 

The picture has enchanting Irish 
backgrounds and is centered in a small 
village called Kilwirra, near a “Holy” 


Mountain and a lake where there is 
an island with the ruins of an ancient 
abbey and a famous hermit’s cell. 

Carroll’s story is a quaintly fantastic 
one of an old woman with second 
sight, and when she wins Kilwirra 
huge odds on a-horse race, the peo- 
ples’ faith in her is unshakeable in 
spite of all the Canon’s warnings. 
When Michael—the hero—returns to 
Kilwirra from jail to prove himself 
innocent of stealing the church funds 
for which he was sentenced, his sweet- 
heart, Shelah, jilts him for the bank 
manager and, although the Canon is 
very kind, only Ma Murnaghan really 
has faith in him. Ma determines to 
help Michael out. The Canon has for- 
bidden her to make any more fore- 
casts but on her deathbed she mur- 
murs that the end of the world is com- 
ing on Tuesday morning and, before 
the Canon can prevent them, two old 
crones spread the ominous warning. 

To the Canon’s deep distress, money 
begins to pour into the church to ease 
the guilty consciences of all his best 
parishioners who assemble in force 
outside the church on Tuesday to 
await the Angel’s trumpet. Suddenly 
.ae hotel is discovered to be on fire 
and Michael rushes into the building 
and saves the bank manager. In the 
flames, the manager confesses that it 
was he who framed Michael. 

When the dread hour passes and the 
world is still revolving, the Canon or- 
dains, instead of a festival, a general 
penance and leads his people bare- 
footed and fasting up the Holy Moun- 
tain. And who should join them up 
there but... ? 

The only part of the tale which 
seems out of tune concerns Blanche, 
the seductive blonde whom O’Brien- 
just-back-from-America brings with 
him to Kilwirra. Blanche engages 
Michael as chauffeur and then gets 
stranded with him at night on the is- 
land. Both the audience and Shelah 
are encouraged to believe the worst 
but Michael swims away from sin in 
the nick of time. This scene seems 
much more. the collaborator’s than 
Carroll’s. The picture has the rare ad- 
vantage of many Abbey players. 
Michael Dolan is the Canon and Maire 
O'Neill, the perfection of comedy, is 
Ma Murnaghan. All the parts are equal- 
ly well taken.—Aft the Little Carnegie. 
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THE DRAMA 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—This rowdy but 
once funny farce must have changed 
a good deal for better or worse since 
its many cast changes.—Af the Henry 
Miller. 

January, 1948 


A Srreetcanr NAMED Desire.—Uta 
Hagen is now to be seen in this drama 
of the abnormal by Tennessee Wil- 
liams which, to our regret, won the 
Pulitzer Prize.—At the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Roserts.—A touching story of 
a cargo ship in wartime, finely played 
but scarred by its language.—At the 
Alvin. 

December 


WHere’s CHARLEY?—A_ mediocre 
musical version of the famous farce 
swept to success by Ray Bolger.—At 
the St. James. 


January, 1949 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND Days.— 
Closed for the summer, Maxwell An- 
derson’s stirring tragedy of Henry VIII 
and his second Queen, splendidly 
played by Rex Harrison and Joyce 
Redman, has reopened with the same 
cast, It is also marred by some inex- 
cusably broad lines—At the Shubert. 


GoopByE, My Fancy.—The attrac- 
tive Ruth Hussey has taken over Mad- 
eleine Carroll’s part with great suc- 
cess in a comedy with cheaply “pro- 
gressive” philosophy about a congress- 
woman, a college professor and a 
Life photographer.—At the Fulton. 


February 


THE MADWOMAN oF CHAILLOT.—Has 
also reopened after the summer with 
the same “leads.” Our favorite com- 
edy, finely played by Martita Hunt and 
a large cast, with unusual sets by 
Christian Berard.—At the Royale. 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Cole Porter’s musi- 
cal version of The Taming of the 
Shrew with delightful décor by Lem- 
uel Ayers. The humor of some of 
the lyrics unfortunately inclines to 
bawdiness.—At the Century. 


LEND AN Ear.—Witty and attractive 
musical revue with very clever skits 
and dancing.—At the Broadhurst. 


D1amMonp Liu.—Mae West is re-open- 
ing in her melodrama of the ’90’s in 
the Bowery, in which the ethics are 
very questionable but the actual ac- 
tion is more circumspect than in many 
contemporary dramas. The whole is 
simply a vehicle for Mae West, her 
costumes, hats and swagger.—At the 
Plymouth. 

April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—Arthur Mil- 
ler’s Pulitzer Prize winner is the dark 
tragedy of a materialistic philosophy. 
It proves that the “little man” can be 
as dangerous an influence in his fam- 
ily as the capitalist —At the Morosco. 


May 


SoutH Paciric—Few are disap- 
pointed when once they get their seats 
at the dramatization of Michener’s 
Tales by Joshua Logan, with lyrics and 
music by Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
It is really a very human drama,—aAt 
the Majestic. 


Derective Story.—_A sympathetic 
study of New York’s Irish “cops” by 
Sidney Kingsley who has written a 
group drama around Detective Mc- 
Leod, most sensitively acted by Ralph 
Bellamy. An exciting and moving play. 
—At the Hudson, 


July 


Howpy Mr. Ice or 1950!—One show 
in which there are no reservations— 
it has a clean bill and the same large 
ice pageants as in 1949 with better 
interludes.—At the Center. 





Foreign Periodicals 


Was SHAKESPEARE A CATHOLIC? 


SHAKESPEARE was for a double rea- 
son as interesting a man as ever 
lived. Intrinsically, what could be 
more interesting than to trace what 
Mr. Brown [in his Shakespeare] so 
well calls the Hand of Glory? And 
then we know just enough about him 
to whet our appetite—and not too 
much, If he were a Homer of whose 
life we knew nothing, there would be 
nothing for it but to bewail our loss. 
If he were some modern whose every 
tea-cup was recorded by a competent 
publicity agent, the fun of conjecture 
and discovery would be gone. But he 
is betwixt and between. We know 
enough and not too much.... 

He certainly was not a Puritan, and, 
though he was acquainted with the 
Anglican bible, he betrays no acquaint- 
ance with Calvinist or Lutheran the- 
ology. If he has to refer to a matter 
of theology, he always refers to it in 
Catholic terms (very often getting 
them wrong).... 

I should not myself argue that the 
plays of Shakespeare are clearly the 
works of a Catholic dramatist. I agree 
with Mr. Brown that no one can pos- 
sibly read Shakespeare without not- 
ing how weak is the influence of 
Christian teaching about the after- 
life on most of his central characters. 
Suicide is as a rule not the unforgiv- 
able sin which it is in Massinger, as in 
orthodox Christian teaching, but the 
honourable pagan escape from an in- 
tolerable situation. 

It is true enough that those who in- 
dulge in suicide are for the most part 
pagan characters—Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, Brutus, Cassius, King Lear. 
When Mr. Brown writes, “The Duke 
in Measure for Measure is presumably 


a good Viennese Catholic; yet he defi- 
nitely bids Claudio be ‘absolute for 
death,’ ” we must not imagine that the 
Duke is here advocating suicide. He 
is merely comforting Claudio against 
death in the not unlikely event that 
Claudio is immediately to die. 

But in Hamlet, though “the Everlast- 
ing has fixed his canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter,” he has not, it seems, fixed 
his canon against slaughter of other 
people. The moral question whether 
Hamlet is justified in murdering his 
uncle is never even asked, and in plays 
about Christians, as much as in plays 
about pagans, there is the ever-recur- 
ring comparison of life to a play, in 
which the actors only appear to be 
free agents, in which, whether they 
play their parts well or ill, the cur- 
tain inevitably falls at the end, in 
which all is illusion. 

But what it is, I think, fair to say 
is that when, for dramati¢ reasons, 
Shakespeare has occasion to use theo- 
logical language, the language that he 
uses is Catholic language. He does not 
use Catholic theology in conscious 
contradiction to Protestant theology. 
He seems utterly unconscious that 
there is such a thing as Protestant 
theology. ... It is true that the theol- 
ogy of Hamlet is about as muddled as 
any theology could possibly be. The 
gravamen of the charge against Ham- 
let’s uncle was that he killed his fa- 
ther without giving him a chance to 
get absolution. Therefore it would 
follow in orthodox theology that the 
father must have gone to hell. And 
yet we know from his own words 
that he did go to purgatory. Hamlet 
> a muddle, but it is a Catholic mud- 
lle. 

But what I would most strongly 
argue is not that Shakespeare was a 
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Catholic but that he was not a Protes- 
tant—I do not mean to say that he 
did not in fact attend the parish 
church on Sunday, but that he was not 
a sincere believer in the Elizabethan 
settlement... . 

The Catholic religion was to him 
at least a religion that was in certain 
moods worthy of respect. But it seems 
to me quite certain that the Elizabe- 
than clergymen whom he introduces 
onto the stage—Sir Hugh Evans in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Sir Na- 
thaniel in Love’s Labour Lost, and 
Sir Oliver Martext in As You Like It— 
are mere figures of fun. Their treat- 
ment is in most marked contrast to 
the invariably reverent treatment of 
religious. 

—CurisToPpHer Hots, in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), August 20, 1949. 
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New LIGHT ON GENESIS 


In his interpretation of the whole 
book of Genesis, published with the 
full approval of the authorities of the 
Archdiocese of Paris, the Abbé Chaine 
(in his Le Livre de la Genése) implies 
that a Catholic critic need regard him- 
self as bound only by the limitations 
imposed by Christian dogma. Thus he 
holds that a theory of evolution which 
excludes from its scope the human 
soul can be accepted. The antiquity 
of man is a matter to be settled solely 
by scientific investigation. The Bible 
sheds no light on it, having no scien- 
tific chronology. Nor does the Bible 
by itself illuminate the controversy 
between the monogenists and the poly- 
genists. 

The story of Adam, as contained in 
Genesis, may be taken as that of an 
individual or simply as that of human- 
ity personified in accordance with the 
principles of a literary genre of which 
we have other examples in the person- 
ification of Moab, Ammon and Edom. 
The question whether in fact mankind 
derives from a single pair of ancestors 
is to be left to the magisterium of the 
Church. 

The admission that no violence is 
done to the text of Genesis by taking 
Adam as a personification of humanity 
is an admission also that an interpreta- 
tion of the story of the formation of 


Eve, other than the most common one, 
is possible. The smiles which this pas- 
sage so often provokes are, says 
Chaine, unjustified if its right mean- 
ing is comprehended. In affirming that 
Eve was drawn from Adam’s side the 
sacred writer teaches us that woman 
is the equal of man and not as in the 
Platonic theory of metempsychosis a 
being intermediate in dignity between 
men and brutes. 

Genesis does not enlighten us with 
regard to the degree of intellectual de- 
velopment possessed by man before the 
Fall. He had a consciousness of moral 
responsibility and could distinguish 
the nature of animals from his own 
and of animals from each other. Be- 
yond this the sacred text does not by 
itself permit us to go. Now that knowl- 
edge of the findings of the prehistoric 
sciences is filtering down to the edu- 
cated public a Catholic writer is com- 
pelled to give an answer to those who 
ask what is to be made of the story 
of the ante-diluyian patriarchs. Chaine 
makes no attempt to defend their his- 
torical character. But he takes the 
commonly held view that the decreas- 
ing length of human life is a sign of 
the growing corruption of the world. 

Cain and Abel, he believes, belonged 
in the original traditions to a later 
period and only as a result of a dis- 
turbance in their strata came to oc- 
cupy their present position as sons of 
the first man. The story of the Tower 
of Babel belongs to folklore as does 
that of Lot’s wife. The traditions con- 
cerning the greater patriarchs are in 
substance historical, though sometimes 
an incident in the history of a tribe 
is treated as an episode in the life of 
the ancestor. The narratives contain 
doublets. 

—Humpurey J. T. Jonnson, reviewing Le 
Livre de la Genése, by the Abbé J. Chaine, in 
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A Stupy In REDEMPTION 


THomMAS MERTON is more than an 
American: he is a monk, and one who 
has been brought to the Faith and to 
his vocation by unlikely ways. Born 
in the Pyrenees, the son of a New 
Zealand artist and his American wife, 
he was educated at a French lycée 
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and afterwards at an English public 
school. After a year at Cambridge he 
went to Columbia University, and in 
America he remained. The mere cat- 
alogue of his life—and he is only 
thirty-four today—suggests the provi- 
dential design which now, from the 
fulness of faith and the assurance of a 
vowed contemplation, he is able to 
interpret. 

His book is a study in redemption: 
not abstractly, as an idea to be ex- 
plained, but concretely, in terms of 
one man’s life in the shadow of the 
world we know. “I became the com- 
plete twentieth-century man. I now 
belonged to the world in which I 
lived. I became a true citizen of my 
own disgusting century. A man living 
on the doorsill of the Apocalypse, a 
man with veins full of poison, living 
in death.” 

Every conversion is achieved with- 
in the unalterable economy of grace; 
from Augustine to yesterday’s convert, 
the story is essentially the same. Es- 
sentially, but not wholly. The individ- 
uations of race and taste and upbring- 
ing have their power, and the radical 
re-birth of a child of God cannot ex- 
clude them. Perhaps they were a 
scandal, a cause of stumbling. But seen 
now from the other side of the hill 
they serve as a necessary part of the 
mystery revealed, the gift accepted. ... 

Thomas Merton always discerns a 
divinely ordered preparation for 
grace. With the ending of adolescence, 
conscious choice arises and the tale 
becomes a tragedy in the truest sense. 
The undergraduate, bearing within 
him a legacy of change and easy alle- 
giance, turns to the world of America 
between the wars and makes it his 
own: the sentimental Communism of 
the Spanish War and the experimental 
writing, the nightly cinema and the 
girl friends in the bar. What brought 
him out of the restless, rootless life 
of a generation without faith into the 
emancipation of the House of God?... 
The only answer to the problem was 
grace, docility to grace, and when the 
grace came—it was simply an impulse 


to go to Mass—he was blessedly able 
to respond to it. 

But the story does not end with the 
bliss of reconciliation, all doubts de- 
stroyed and henceforth no war within 
the mind and heart. The deepest in- 
terest of Elected Silence [The Seven 
Storey Mountain) lies in its account of 
the gift of faith as realised and used; in 
other words, in its account of how its 
author became a Cistercian monk... . 

Even the solemn profession of a 
monk does not suddenly destroy his 
natural aptitudes, and the “Epilogue” 
to Elected Silence anticipates the ob- 
jection that Thomas Merton, the writ- 
er, seems active still. The candour of 
analysis that runs serenely through 
the book does not end at Father Louis’ 
cell: He recognises “this shadow, this 
double, this writer who has followed 
me into the cloister ... And the worst 
of it is, he has my superiors on his 
side.” Elected Silence, then, is the 
work of obedience, as surely as 
ploughing the fields or singing Lauds. 
That is why it is tolerable, that is why 
it is that rarest of works —an auto- 
biography that has been written for 
the glory of God. 

To some it may seem that it has been 
written too soon; to others, its account 
of the contemplative life may appear 
too stream-lined. But Thomas Merton 
has written other books, and his Seeds 
of Contemplation is evidence enough 
that he is more than a facile writer 
who has found a formula to make 
spirituality readable for his genera- 
tion. And no one need sneer at its 
success, 

It is something to make so many 
Americans (and soon, one supposes, 
Englishmen too) aware of what the 
religious life may mean in our time. 
In a world grown crazy with hate and 
self-love this record of immolation 
stands as a matter for thanksgiving; 
and, if no one hears again of Thomas 
Merton, his silence will speak more 
strongly than any words. 

—Ixtitrup Evans, O.P., reviewing The Seven 
Storey Mountain, by Thomas Merton (Elected 


Silence, in the English edition), in The Tablet, 
August 6, 1949. 
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New Books 


The River Line. By Charles Morgan. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 
This strange and beautiful story will 

possibly be classified in the listings 

as another in the long series of war 
books. This is true, in so far as by the 
familiar flash-back technique, we fol- 
low the escape of the American, 

Sturgess, and of three Englishmen, Wy- 

burton, Frewen and Heron, from a 

German prison camp, through an un- 

derground route called the River Line. 

Marie, a French girl, and her poet 

father aid in the escape. 

At the opening of the story, Marie 
is married to Wyburton, and living 
in rural England after the war. Stur- 
gess is their guest. Heron is dead. Val- 
erie Barton is visiting her godmother, 
Mrs. Muriven, at a neighboring estate. 

Basically then, River Line can be 
classified as a war story, packed with 
exciting episodes, culminating in a 
moment of drama so intense that you 
will close the book at this point and 
pause to catch your breath. This is 
the moment of Heron’s death. How 
this came‘ about and how Heron 
through his “serene” and amiable per- 
sonality, though dead, lives again 
through every page, makes good read- 
ing that can be grasped by the average 
mind. 

Mr. Morgan’s intention, however, 
would seem to transcend an appeal 
to the average. His “war story” is a 
framework on which he twines the 
tendrils of intricate and delicate think- 
ing. The core of the problem, a 
“Graham Greene” sense of responsibil- 
ity and guilt, lies in Sturgess’s inner 
struggle between love for Valerie and 
a feeling for the need of personal ex- 
piation for his part in a crime in 
which his responsibility is dubious. 
His dilemma, before the climax, has 
been an attempt to make a choice be- 
tween violent action required of him 


by destiny and the peaceful quietism 
that was part of his nature—to strike 
a balance between the activities and 
the acceptances of life. In Heron, he 
has found the perfect synthesis—the 
ability to sustain “loss without losing.” 
Heron tells him that never before has 
man’s knowledge so outrun his wis- 
dom. Man has lost the power to choose 
sanely and the time has come for “cre- 
ative pause.” 

If the solution of Sturgess’s and Val- 
erie’s problem taxes your credulity, 
remember and cherish these philo- 
sophic interludes, and remember, too, 
the flights of fancy that dapple the 
pages like the light and shadow of 
lilies nodding in Elysian fields. It is 
this atmosphere of other-worldliness 
which should justify, for the earth- 
born, what may appear a too fantas- 
tic finale. MARGUERITE P. CorcoRAN. 


Revolt in San Marcos. By Robert 
Carver North. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.95. 

This novel begins very well indeed. 
The reader rejoices in the straight- 
forward prose, and becomes interested 
in the sensitive Indian lad, Carlos, who 
lives in one of the small Central-Amer- 
ican countries that seem always to be 
either at war or in a state of revolu- 
tion. As the long story progresses, 
however, following the fortunes of 
Carlos as he runs away from home, 
learns about the world, finds oppor- 
tunities to study, and later becomes 
involved in a turbulent conflict be- 
tween Communist and non-Communist 
forces, there is a sense of disappoint- 
ment. 

In the author’s almost morbid pre- 
occupation with the purely animal as- 
pects of human existence, he does lit- 
tle justice to the Indian mind and 
spirit. A literal translation from any 
language into English usually falls 
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short of giving the spirit of the orig- 
inal, but with the difficult and extreme- 
ly un-English Indian tongues, replete 
with idioms and concepts for which 
our language has no equivalent, it pro- 
duces actual distortion and robs the 
Indian of his spiritual dignity which 
is as much a part of his character as 
his primitive animalism. In this’ case, 
it also places the primitive vulgarity 
of the Indian on a par with the pre- 
meditated obscenities of the English- 
speaking characters, whereas there is 
a decided difference. 

Politically, the reader is left in con- 
fusion, as was perhaps intended. Ex- 
amining the sources of conflict be- 
tween church and state, between ideal- 
ist and opportunist, between dictator 
and revolutionist all heightened by 
foreign interference, the author seems 
to set forth the thesis that force is 
never justified, and that unless peace 
meets violence with peace, the world 
is lost. Whatever his conclusions, 
they are obscured by his evident con- 
ception of realism as uninterrupted 
indecency. 

Mr. North, a Stanford University 
Phi Beta Kappa, is earnest and well- 
informed. He can also write. Since 
this is his first book, we may hope for 
something better from him. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Cream Hill. By Lewis Gannett. New 

York: The Viking Press. $3.50. 
The Twelve Seasons. By Joseph Wood 

Krutch. New York: William Sloane 

Associates. $3.00. 

These two books on the country are 
by two of the more intelligent literary 
critics, one, Mr. Krutch, now a profes- 
sor of dramatic literature at Columbia; 
the other, Mr. Gannett, of The New 
York Herald-Tribune. Each admits he 
has been chiefly a weekend country- 
man. As such and over a period of a 
quarter of a century each has amassed 
a considerable lore. 

The feel of the country somehow 
seems to be more in the bones of Mr. 
Gannett than in those of Mr. Krutch 
because he has gone through the hard 
work of country living—pumping his 
own water, growing and canning his 
own vegetables, cutting his own wood, 
and doing his own carpentry. If he 
had been born insensitive, this work 
would not have had effect on what 


he has written. As it is, it gives his 
book authority. There are nice bits, 
like, “Every perennial weed in the 
garden puts out a rosette of ground 
leaves (in September) to hold it 
through the winter.” Memorable 
chapters are those describing the 
changes in Cream Hill (near Sharon, 
Connecticut) since 1762 and tracing 
the development of sweet corn and 
the tomato. 

Mr. Gannett possesses an enviable 
gift for research, as he shows in his 
essay on beards, “The Chins of the 
Nation.” But he is most at home des- 
canting upon vegetables, plants, and 
trees. His wife has embellished the 
book, which is attractively bound and 
printed, with some excellent litho- 
graphs of these, prints which recall 
O’Keeffe’s paintings. 

It is a pity, on the other hand, that 
Mr. Krutch, who may have come up 
the hard way, too, seems in his book 
on the more philosophical and biolog- 
ical aspects of the country, to be less 
practical. Each month means to Mr. 
Krutch something quite new in na- 
ture’s dramaturgy. The tree frog or 
peeper, for instance, with which he 
starts his cycle of the “twelve sea- 
sons” in April, means Resurrection: 
the day the peeper inflates the little 
bubble in his throat “something older 
than any Christian God has risen.” 
And more in this spirit, especially 
how the life cycle of Meloé, or the bee- 
louse, is supposed to show the lack 
of intelligent planning in Nature’s 
scheme. 

Mr. Krutch goes in a great deal for 
induction, but gets messed up in the 
web of his own pride. Mr. Gannet’s 
mental processes are less presumptu- 
ous and much more logical. 

JAMES W. LANE. 


The Eagle in the Egg. By Oliver La 


*Farge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $3.50. 

It is no small achievement to infuse 
intense interest into a book that deals 
largely with statistics and technicali- 
ties. Had we more writers like Oliver 
La Farge there would be much wider 
circulation of reliable knowledge 
about our military and naval affairs 
and there would be at least a better 
chance for the average American to 
throw such weight as he may possess 
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on the right side in domestic contro- 
versies. 

The author, who was Historical 
Officer of the Air Transport Command, 
presents his book not indeed as a 
complete history but as a summary 
description of the way in which 
“something as nearly new as anything 
can be under our sun came into ex- 
istence, something which is changing 
our world, and which increasingly 
will affect us all, in war or in peace. 
The Air Transport Command was the 
principal single agent in this crea- 
tion.” 

No serious reader of this book can 
be blind to the significance of the vi- 
tal contribution to victory made by 
the A.T.C. The author comments on 
the rivalries and grotesque stupidities 
in the services which shocked him as 
of course they would shock the pub- 
lic; and he backs up with solid argu- 
ments his conviction that the air trans- 
port arm “must be a single unit under 
the control of the highest level of 
command.” At the same time he 
agrees, “that we have not yet found a 
substitute for the Infantry and the 
Artillery.” 

In addition to the author’s gift for 
making factual information readable, 
he has the even rarer faculty of speak- 
ing out his mind very frankly and at 
the same time dispassionately. Among 
the instances of this—which might 
be multiplied—is his account of the 
celebrated incident which involved 
the bumping of two enlisted men off 
a plane in favor of Elliot Roosevelt’s 
dog, Blaze. Mr. La Farge thinks that 
the vast publicity given to the incident 
was a sort of tempest in a teapot; 
but he notes also as a good result of 
the publicity, that the A.T.C. staff 
was forbidden to act without prop- 
er authorization whereas previously, 
“Members of the President’s house- 
hold had been a trifle too free about 
calling up one or another officer of 
‘the Command and using the White 
House’s prestige to secure small fa- 
vors.” 

Like every man who faces reality, 
Mr. La Farge speaks soberly of the 
future. “If we have the dreaded mis- 
fortune to be again involved in war, 
it should not be necessary once more 
for the Air Force, the commercial car- 
riers, and the manufacturers to per- 


form a frantic miracle of pulling them- 
selves up by their bootstraps. If it 
should be, we shall probably not be 
allowed the time for the miracle to 
be consummated.” 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 


Call It Treason. By George Howe. 
New York: The Viking Press, $3.00. 
We all know that in World War II 

numbers of men dropped from para- 
chutes behind the enemy lines to car- 
ry on various types of open or secret 
warfare. But comparatively few of us 
know much about the technique which 
screened them, trained them, briefed 
them, flew them to a pin point on the 
map and left them there to gather in- 
formation and get back to headquar- 
ters as best they might. 

George Howe, who was with the 
OSS detachment of G-2, Seventh Army, 
shows eye-witness familiarity with 
our system. He affirms that the core 
of his story is an actual episode, and 
his tale is all the more interesting, 
because as he says, the kind of things 
he writes about are so quickly for- 
gotten. ; 

The scene is set at Sarrebourg in 
January, 1945, when the German army 
had backed up east of the Rhine. Karl, 
a corporal in the Luftwaffe, comes 
sneaking into the American line at 
midnight and stands under a lamp 
near a prisoners’ cage with his hands 
up, singing, “Fare thee well, Lili Mar- 
lene,” so that the MPs may identify 
him as a deserter instead of shooting 
him on the spot. Questioned by the 
officers of Combat Intelligence, he de- 
clares himself ready to serve the 
Americans because he believes that 
he will thus aid the cause of freedom 
both in Germany and in the world. 

The author is profoundly interest- 
ed in the problem, “Why do spies risk 
their lives, when if they win, they will 
be ignored and otherwise they will be 
hanged.” He believes that the motive 
is usually desire of money, or craving 
for adventure, or love of freedom. He 
puts forward as types of the first two 
motives, the Tiger and Paluka; but 
they are mostly stage props. Interest 
centers on Karl, who is the son of an 
anti-Nazi Berlin physician. He accepts 
the job of gathering information be- 
hind the German lines with hardly 
more than occasional attention to the 
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fact that he is helping to destroy his 
own country and people. Dropped 
some two hundred miles east of the 
front, he accumulates valuable data, 
experiences several narrow escapes, 
eventually makes his way back to the 
Rhine which he tries to swim across 
in mid-February. 

There is the substance of the- tale, 
written by a man who knows his 
stuff. He does not, as might have been 
anticipated, engage in a psychological 
analysis of Karl, but contents himself 
with arranging dramatic scenes which, 
although they strain the probabilities 
here and there, do not lapse into the 
fantastic and extravagant. The book 
presents a really fascinating and, we 
may well believe, an authentic account 
of American procedure in schooling 
spies. 

To the comment of some critics 
that this story is not a novel, one may 
counter with the question, “What is 
a novel?” To be sure, the author gives 
us a minimum of plot, or rather a se- 
ries of related incidents with no dom- 
inating plot at all; and unfortunately 
he has deprived us of the emotional 
experience of suspense by disclosing 
the denouement in his first pages. Yet 
both characters and episodes are rea- 
sonably convincing. 

It is worthy of note that this book 
was awarded the first prize of $15,000 
in a contest conducted by the Chris- 
tophers, in which nearly 1,800 manu- 
scripts were submitted to the judges: 
Myles Connolly, Father John S. Ken- 
nedy, Clare Boothe Luce, Mary O’Hara, 
and Fulton Oursler. 

JoseEPH McSortey. 


A Rage to Live. By John O’Hara. New 
York: Random House. $3.75. 
O’Hara, in his novels and short 

stories, has always worked strictly 

and harshly to present a modern, 
amoral American society. This, his 
first novel in eleven years, gives evi- 
dence of intense workmanship. But 
the rage which possesses Grace Cald- 
well Tate is simply and sheerly one 
for sexual promiscuity. By interpret- 
ing “living” only as such an undisci- 
plined instinct, O’Hara has unfortu- 
nately limited the scope of his novel. 

And he has obviously planned an 
ambitious, large-scale tale, for the story 
of Grace is told from her birth in the 


1880’s through her marriage and many 
affairs, until she is a grandmother 
in the New York of ’47 and again 
embroiled with a lover, this time her 
doctor. The main body of the tale 
is laid in a prosperous Pennsylvania 
city where Grace belongs to a wealthy, 
socially established family. The tell- 
ing of her story involves a large cast 
of characters, drawn from her family, 
her social set and the various strata 
of the community from which she ac- 
quired her men. 

His crisp, tightly-reined prose shows 
that O’Hara hoped to act as an impar- 
tial, omni-present reporter. But jour- 
nalism can never be completely impar- 
tial; it is colored by what it headlines 
and what it blue-pencils. O’Hara 
would not be so sentimental as to daub 
Grace a heroine but he has chosen to 
headline her and, to the detriment of 
the novel, she is a shallow, rather dull 
character. The parts are better than 
the whole in this book. There are 
some quick, interesting personality 
sketches and O’Hara’s dialogue is often 
trenchant. But these good points are 
not enough to redeem a disappointing 
novel. Mary SANDROCK. 
Makers of the Modern Mind. By 

Thomas P. Neill, Ph. D. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $3.75. 

The book named above, several 
chapters of which were first printed 
in THe CatTHoLtic Wortp, belongs to a 
section of literature which has been 
developed for the most part by writ- 
ers wholly or partly unsympathetic 
with Catholic principles. It is there- 
fore comforting to find that in his 
choice of “Makers,” in his analysis of 
their work and in his estimate of their 
influence on our age, the author is on 
the one hand thoroughly well in- 
formed and on the other refreshingly 
impartial and objective. True his list 
of eleven names might not completely 
satisfy another scholar no less com- 
petent than himself, yet no reasonable 
person could call Dr. Neill’s list any- 
thing but excellent, nor could anyone 
deny that his comments are the fruit 
of wide reading, calm analysis, and 
an open mind. Unquestionably, wheth- 
er we like it or not, the outlook of our 
generation has been formed chiefly 
by the influence of the men he names: 
Luther, Calvin, Descartes, Locke, New- 
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ton, Rousseau, Kant, Bentham, Dar- 
win, Marx, Freud. 

In his analysis of the factors which 
have helped to make these eleven men 
outstanding, the author draws atten- 
tion to “the fact that each of them 
appealed to an enthusiastic young 
group who devoted their full time and 
energy to selling the master’s bundle 
of ideas to the world. .. . Whether or 
not there was machinery fer selling 
the master’s idea, there was always a 
group of enthusiasts who sold it to 
the next generation. Moreover, they 
always sold it to the right people of 
the next generation, to a rising group 
who were to control the destinies, the 
thought and the lives of their associ- 
ates.” 

This is an observation worthy of 
being pondered carefully by the ex- 
ponents of the Christian tradition— 
both by our leaders and our rank and 
file, so often only superficially loyal 
to their spiritual heritage, and pro- 
verbially unfit to be compared with 
the opposition in the quality of their 
zeal. Here no doubt is a chief reason 
why not we, but our opponents, are 
fashioning the mind of the world. 

This book is not light; but it is il- 
luminating. It comes as a boon to 
those serious men and women who, 
lacking opportunity or desire to un- 
dertake special research, will yet give 
time and attention to the acquiring of 
information about the important mat- 
ters with which the author deals. To 
such men and women his book is rec- 
ommended—recommended highly. 

JosEPH McSor ey. 


Let Love Come Last. By Taylor Cald- 
well. Garden City, N. Y.: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

This expertly written novel from 
the pen of an experienced and 
thoughtful author, gives us “furiously 
to think,” which is exactly what the 
writer intends. It is the story of an 
American father and mother and the 
disaster brought about by their cross- 
purpose attitudes on the upbringing 
of their children. And it holds our 
interest to its last pages. 

We are introduced to Ursula Wende 
in her setting of old silver, rare books, 
polished mahogany in her home where 
at twenty-seven she is living alone 
after the death of her professor fa- 


ther. Here, under his tutelage, has 
been developed her “contemplative 
mind, poised and still and lucid.” 
Into this serene atmosphere comes 
crashing one William Prescott, prod-- 
uct of the slums, self-made, arrogant, 
vulgar, but virile, keen-witted and 
with a personality which sweeps men 
into the doing of his bidding. Beside 
him all the men she has met pale in- 
to anemic. specters, and she falls 
deeply in love with him. 

He frankly admits that he desires 
her as a mother for his adopted son, 
and, because she is a lady, as the gra- 
cious hostess of his ménage. Ursula 
bears him four children, and the first 
clash comes when she attempts to cor- 
rect them. His own harsh childhood 
has made him resolve to put no curb 
on their wills, and so with lavish 
abandon he ruins them and fosters a 
brood of young barbarians. They de- 
spise their mother astutely recogniz- 
ing that, because of her love for him, 
she is too supine’to stand out against 
their father, whom they likewise con- 
sider a fool. 

Two characters of some integrity 
weave their way through the sorry 
tale—Oliver, the adopted son whom 
no indignity serves to harden—and 
amazingly, one of the sons who keeps 
aloof from the family uproars, and to 
save his reason, departs for Italy 
where he finds himself through con- 
tact with a holy monk. 

To this reviewer, Ursula is an im- 
probable and unconvincing character. 
We have all seen children ruined by 
stupid parents, but for a_ strong- 
minded, highly cultivated woman to 
see tragedy being enacted before her 
very eyes and to sit back, a gentle, 
frustrated Niobe, makes too much de- 
mand on our credulity. 

Miss Caldwell has given us a de- 
pressing picture of the logical out- 
come of a completely material way of 
life. Mary E. BRENNAN. 


The Bending Cross. A Biography of 
Eugene Victor Debs. By Ray Ginger. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity. $5.00. 

I approached this book liking Debs; 
because I had been under the spell 
of the “Debs Myth” or “Legend.” Now, 
Debs is deflated to the size and char- 
acter of a mere demagogue; a speech- 
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maker addicted to rash judgment and 
bias; an inebriate rendered heady by 
words and alcoholic beverages; a 
frightening and withal pathetic utopi- 
an lacking insight and reverence for 
the complicated truths which lay be- 
yond the simple and sometimes silly 
categories of his undisciplined mind; 
a defender of euthanasia and revolu- 
tionary tactics in social change; a hat- 
er of all war except the war against 
the Capitalists; and a believer, with 
reservations, in the infallibility of the 
proletarian. 

Debs’s faith in Marx’s socialism as a 
panacea was incredibly stupid and 
often ruthless. His criticism of the 
existing order was negative, destruc- 
tive, impractical and devoid of that 
personal kindliness which (the author 
keeps saying) he radiated to all the 
people he met. 

Strange, that after reading a book 
which is mostly given over to “ador- 
ing” and heroizing (there are some 
redeeming exceptions), I should come 
away with such distaste for the al- 
leged hero. On reflection, I think that 
the reason for this is the pronounced 
difference between my own philoso- 
phy of life and that of Debs, as it 
peeps through the uneven lines of 
this biography. 

An example of Debs’s addiction to 
rash judgment is presented by such 
passages as the “reasons” for his “dis- 
like for the organized Church” and 
for his defense of the McNamara 
brothers. He heard a priest talk about 
hell once when he was a mere boy. 
Thereupon he vowed he would never 
go back into a church, a vow which 
he boasted he kept rigidly. He insist- 
ed that the McNamaras were the vic- 
tims of employer spite; and even the 
confessions made by the McNamaras 
themselves evoked no apology from 
Debs. The McNamaras may have 
placed the bomb but “the bosses” were 
responsible for the McNamaras. 

Debs denied the Divinity of Christ. 
But he praised Him as “the grandest 
and loftiest of human souls, as real, 
as palpitant, and as pervasive as... 
John Brown, Abraham Lincoln and 
Karl Marx!” 

Debs’s constant advocacy and de- 
fense of the workingman certainly be- 
trayed more than the normal amount 
of that natural craving for justice and 


charity, absence of which consigns 
men to bestiality. But it never rises 
higher than a more or less kindly 
form of. materialism and secularism. 
If he wanted a more abundant life for 
the proletarian, it was certainly not 
a life which recognized the primacy 
of the spiritual. If he wanted justice 
and civil liberty for the oppressed, 
he was satisfied that the Revolution 
for which he yearned could not tol- 
erate justice and civil liberty for the 
Capitalist. 

Though I disliked it and its hero, 
I am not suggesting that the book is 
wholly useless. If you are interested 
in the radical thinking during the life 
and time of Eugene Debs, this is pos- 
sibly the most complete biography 
available. But its inspiration is some- 
thing quite different from the social. 
message of the Gospels. 

GopFrey P. ScuMipT. 


Matthew Arnold: A Study in Conflict. 
By Edward K. Brown. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 
$3.00. 

Matthew Arnold: A Study. By E. K. 
Chambers. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press. $3.50. 

Arnold’s nature was twofold and 
divided. On the one hand he was ex- 
uberant and pleasure-loving, with a 
deep capacity for sensuous enjoyment, 
beauty, and romance; on the other 
hand we perceive his restraint, re- 
nunciation, “moral earnestness,” his 
torturing religious doubts, his melan- 
choly, and his enthusiasm for the 
classics. In the eyes of the typical 
reader of today Arnold was poised, 
urbane, and self-complacent; his pri- 
mary loves were the enduring figures 
of the past, Homer, Sophocles, Vergil, 
and Marcus Aurelius, and his chief 
aim was “to see life steadily and see it 
whole.” 

Actually, he was a man of many 
moods and interests, with bread to 
win, domestic tragedies to endure, 
short-sightedness in high places to 
contend with, arduous and often 
humble duties to perform and an im- 
pulse to battle against what he deemed 
injustice, stupidity, and the blight of 
spiritual complacency. He made 
sweetness and light his shibboleth 
and disinterestedness his ideal but in 
moods of bitterness and impatience he 
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showed his enemies how flagrantly he 
could abandon both and how dicta- 
torial he could be about issues of 
which he knew little. 

What underlay Arnold’s inconsist- 
encies were weaknesses in his art and 
in his character, and Professor Brown 
discusses these in a spirit of disinter- 
estedness from which Arnold, though 
occasionally wincing perhaps, could 
hardly withhold approval. 

This is a carefully done and schol- 
arly study which seems certain to be- 
come a permanent contribution to the 
proper understanding of Arnold and 
of the age which accounted him one 
of its major prophets. 

The tone of Sir Edmund Chamber’s 
study of Arnold is that of an elderly 
sage who, after years of study and 
meditation, presents an ultimate ap- 
praisal of the man and his writings. 

In his chapter “The Poet,” Sir Ed- 
mund refrains from “placing” Arnold 
but says that the proportion of work 
which endures is greater in his case 


SHORTER 


The Edge of Doom. By Leo Brady 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $3.00). 
Murder most foul, a man-hunt in a 
slum, a sense of human dignity and 
suffering, and the acceptance of super- 
natural values are the ingredients of 
which Leo Brady has fashioned this 
novel of violence and pursuit. It is 
the story of a murdered priest and 
his miserable, bewildered slayer. It 
moves swiftly, is written imaginatively 
and the characters and scenes are dra- 
matic and real. The tale is told 
through young Martin Lynn, his 
fears, hatreds, bravado and self-pity. 
Through his eyes we see the earnest 
curate, the old priest’s rebellious 
niece, the parish biddies and the boys 
from the Homicide Squad. With him 
we are taken.down dark streets, into 
drab rectories, jailhouses and under- 
taking parlors. The Edge of Doom is 
a book to be highly recommended as 
a murder story and a psychological 
novel. It is a moving and exciting 
Piece of work. 

The Face of Love. By Marianne 
Roane (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00.) Marianne Roane here 
tells the story of Dana Fugate, a young 


than in that of any of his greatest con- 
temporaries and that “Thyrsis” is “the 
crown of his achievement in verse.” 
Arnold’s Marguerite, the subject of so. 
much conjecture these many years, 
still intrigues him. Arnold, according 
to his daughter, always insisted in his 
after-life that Marguerite -was imagi- 
nary, to which Sir Edmund counters, 
“What else can a paterfamilias say 
when his children question him as to 
the object of his early love poems?” 

Like Professor Brown, Sir Edmund 
is deeply interested in Arnold as a 
human being and he does well by him 
in his chapter entitled “Arnold’s Per- 
sonality.” At times Arnold could be 
dogmatic, smug, ill-mannered, and ir- 
ritatingly smart but his virtues were 
solid and he lacked neither gracious- 
ness nor charm. 

I recall nothing on Arnold in com- 
parable compass which presents him 
on all sides more satisfyingly than 
this study. : 

JosEPH J. REILLY. 


NOTICES 


woman whose deep love for her fa- 
ther turns to deeper disillusionment 
when he proves himself as unworthy 
an object of devotion as a man could 
be. The style of the book is smooth 
and in Martin Truro there is an ar- 
resting portrait of a modern refugee 
striving to fit into middle-class, Mid- 
Western America. This is not enough, 
however, to redeem a book that is 
pagan and sordid, and whose “happy 
ending” for the unfortunate Dana is 
the prospect of romance between her- 
self and the husband of her father’s 
mistress, 

A Little Sleep, A Little Slumber. By 
Norman Katkov (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.75). The theme 
of A Little Sleep, A Little Slumber is 
one rare in American fiction: “Honor 
Thy Father and Thy Mother.” And in 
Lev Simon, Russian Jewish immigrant 
who brings his wife and child across 
ten borders to freedom, Katkov cre- 
ates a father who is worthy of all the 
honor that four stalwart sons can 
give. Lev, working with hands and 
heart defeats fear, ignorance and lone- 
liness in a strange land and raises a 
family of good citizens for his be- 
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loved, adopted country. The tale of 
his tribulations and victories is told 
by these children, gathered at his 
deathbed to bid him farewell and call 
him blessed. With such a protagonist 
as Lev, it is unfortunate that the pro- 
fanity, coarseness and vulgarity of 
many passages in the book prevent its 
wholehearted recommendation. ~ 
CLORINDA CLARKE. 


The Lonely. By Paul Gallico (Alfred 
A. Knopf: New York. $2.50). This rev- 
elation of a war-weary young flyer’s 
emotions in one hundred and eighty- 
two short pages is a “one sitting” 
book, first, for its brevity and second, 
because you are fascinated and cannot 
put it down. And this, not because 
you see eye to eye with the author in 
his conclusions. But rather because 
of Gallico’s gift for portraying the 
everyday scene, and his _ sensitive 
prose style. So, when young Larry 
Wright has a chanve to go AWOL and 
fly home to Westbury for a one-day 
visit to re-orient himself, as it were, 
regarding his home, his past and the 
girl to whom he is engaged, you are 
completely alive to the implications 
deriving from life in that conventional 
Long Island town and its prosperous, 
golf-playing set. That what he finds 
forces him back to his English 
“Patches” convinced of the rightness 
and enduring quality of his love for 
her is the theme of the romance. With 
real art we are spared any touching 
renunciation scene with the discard- 
ed flancée for whom we have consid- 
able sympathy, and we wonder if 
Patches who, very early in the tale 
has thrown her cap over the windmill 
for love of Jerry, will be able to make 
up to him for all he is foregoing. 

The Question of Gregory. By Eliza- 
beth Janeway (Garden City: Double- 
day & Co. $3.00.) “The hardest thing 
we have to learn is to accept finality.” 
Thus the author near the end of this 
overly-analytic, often confusing ex- 
position of the motives, emotions, and 
reactions of John Gregory and of E)- 
len, his wife, when beset by the com- 
pulsions of wartime strain, personal 
bereavement, and disillusionment. 
Throughout, to this reviewer, the 
book cries to high heaven in protest 
against a civilization which hes noth- 
ing to offer its people but the husks of 


a denatured education whose abstrac- 
tions — hero worship, good behavior, 
and all the residues of old decencies 
—are not sufficient substitutes in dis- 
aster for the teachings of God and the 
hope of life eternal. So, when Timmy, 
the beloved son is killed in action, and 
when John loses his hero in the death 
of the President, life is shattered and 
flight into oblivion for him and pro- 
gressive madness for Ellen are the 
result. The thorny path of John’s re- 
adjustment includes a liaison with his 
too generous secretary, who, alas! is 
a Catholic! 
Mary E. BRENNAN. 


Fraternity Village. By Ben Ames 
Williams (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00). This is a collection of sixteen 
short stories written by Williams in the 
period from 1919 to 1940. They are all 
centered around the mythical small 
town of Fraternity in rural Maine. An 
easy-going, rambling assortment, they 
meander on about hunting and fishing 
with the same familiar characters 
weaving in and out of the different 
stories. It will give you some idea of 
their caliber to know that over half 
of the Fraternity stories were pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post 
(altogether about one hundred of 
these tales have appeared). Innocuous, 
simple stories, they depend mostly on 
the characterization of the local farm 
folk for their appeal. Because they 
are arranged in chronological order, 
it is to be noted that in his later works 
Williams uses more elaborate plots for 
the stories. If you are a “Fraternity” 
fan you may be able to plunge right in 
and read the entire book at once; 
otherwise, it would be better to sample 
it gradually, for the repetition of lo- 
cale and cast does tend toward mo- 
notony. 

Especially Father. By Gladys Ta- 
ber (Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith Co. 
$3.00). Life with Father made Amer- 
ican authors aware of the untapped 
book material there. was to be found 
in their parents and ever since there 
has been a steady trickle of reminis- 
cences of parental whims and tem- 
pers. Fathers are particularly favored; 
especially those who are short-tem- 
pered, irascible and rather difficult to 
live with, while they are at the same 
time completely lovable as the authors 
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assure us. Gladys Taber’s memories of 
her father adhere closely to this pat- 
iern and though her story is a loose, 
disjointed one you may find it pleasant 
reading if you are not satiated by 
others of the same genre. The book 
follows no specific plan or chrono- 
logical order while it ramblingly tells 
about her geologist father as he creates 
confusion at their summer home in 
Wisconsin, roams throughout Mexico 
and the West as a consultant to min- 
ers, or teaches in a Western univer- 
sity. Miss Taber is sentimental about 
the innocence and simplicity of life 
before World War I; she seems overly 
naive about the pre-talkie era. Read- 
ing the book is like dipping through 
a not particularly notable family al- 
bum. Fine, if you are in the mood; but 
otherwise it’s dull going. 
Mary SANDROCK. 

Pink Magic. By Margaret Lee Run- 
beck (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.75). “Lambie” Prowder, a gener- 
ously built sixteen-year-old with owl- 
ish spectacles and a dim marital fu- 
ture is the unlikely heroine of Pink 
Magic. It is hard to believe that even 
the daughter of a genius, as Lambie 
purports to be, could be quite so well- 
read, so worldly-wise, and so glibly 
articulate in the sophisticated jargon 


of a certain contemporary social stra- 
tum as Lambie, even though she is the 
faithful mirror of a restless, super- 
ficial, adult generation trying to eke 
out some sort of satisfactory exist- 
ence on an entirely material plane. 
Lambie spends a summer in Mexico 
learning the important lesson of how 
to acquire the glamor and allure nec- 
essary for social success. Those read- 
ers whose “light summer reading” 
extends into fall will find Pink Magic 
feather weight. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


The Road to Damascus. Edited by 
John A. O’Brien (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.50). The excel- 
lence of this book comes chiefly from 
its interesting selection of persons who 
tell the stories of their own conversion 
and from the supplementary brief, 
closely packed, enlightening bio- 
graphical sketches. In both respects 
the volume may well be taken as a 
standard for similar works which we 
trust will continue to be published 
from time to time. Among the fifteen 
converts to Catholicism whose spirit- 
ual pilgrimages are here recorded, we 
find Evelyn Waugh, Fulton Oursler, 
Gretta Palmer, Ross J. S. Hoffman, 
Rosalind Murray, Senator Wagner, 
Clare Boothe Luce, Douglas Hyde. 
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SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully Accredited Liberal Arts College 
for Women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.M. 
Graduate department of Sacred Theology. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws 
of the District of Columbia with full powers 
to confer Collegiate Degrees, and registered 
by the University of the State of New York. 
Ranked in the first class by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Affiliated to the 
Catholic University of America and has pro 
fessors from that University. Conducted by 
the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
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| NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
| Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
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College of Saint Elizabeth | 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in 
arts and science. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address DEAN 
CONVENT STATION, N. J. 

















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


A Catholic College for Women con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties. Situated on the Main Line P. R. R. 
eleven miles from Philadelphia. Address 
the Registrar for information. 


Telephone—Bryn Mawr 4514 
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ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
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THE ATOM BOMB BLUFF 
EDITOR: 


President Truman’s atomic blast announce- 
ment does, of course, not mean a finis ecclesiae 
but something pretty near to it and a terrible 
blow it really is. Up to now the Soviets and 
their satellites (think of China, Korea and so 
on, which will very soon be satellites) could be 
restrained by an American threat of war. 
That is over; from now on a war against the 
Soviet Union or one of their affiliates would 
mean “the end of civilization” (civilization= 
the Rockefeller Center). Now, Tito, for exam- 
ple, is a dead man, or would anybody dare to 
speak of military resistance against Soviet 
imperialism ... anywhere? No, because this 
would mean “the end of civilization.” 

This is the start of an all-out American 
peace offensive and you can imagine that not 
Stalin will pay the price. This peace at all 
costs (lest civilization be destroyed) will be 
paid for by the Christians all over the earth, 
and the Catholic Church in particular. I can’t 
understand why the Catholics in the U. S. A. 
are so indifferent to this sort of government 
in Washington. In my humble opinion, Tru- 
man’s announcement was a lie (premeditated 
and held in store for a long time) and in re- 
ality some atom scientists in Russia caused the 
explosion out of discontent and disgust. For 
in Soviet Russia there exists something we do 
not know any more: an opposition! 

I am waiting for a long time and in vain 
for a Catholic statesman who would rally this 
naive and deceived people against their de- 
ceivers, 

Hermann Borchardt 
New York City 





CASHEW OR PECAN? 
COMRADE: 


You argue in your supernatural abracadabra 

that the Barden Bill is a piece of discrimina- 
tory legislation. But the same legislation in 
Spain is “holy” of course and not discrimina- 
‘ory. In more appropriate words, you people 
are nuts. Were you not so intellectually dis- 
fustine a fellow could pity you. 
_Christians concern themselves not as to the 
literal significance of words, which of course is 
the inherency of supernaturalism, not cogniz- 
‘ng of course that the psychological imponder- 
ables sre themselves per se. 


William De Garis 
Dayton, Ohio 


“AS THE BELL RINGS” 
EDITOR: 


The interesting little gem, “As the Bell 
Rings,” by Alice Noble Waring in the August 
CATHOLIC WORLD helps to make this magazine 
most enjoyable. Let’s have more of these 
short stories. Some years ago, I spent a vaea- 
tion in that part of the “deep South” and this 
story brings back many happy memories. 


Mrs. C. C. Cain 
Pittshurgh, Pa. 
EDITOR: 

Having been reared on a farm and having 
known the good southern Negro, I wanted to 
tell you how much I enjoyed Mrs. Alice War- 
ing’s story, “As the Bell Rings,” in your Au- 
gust issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

Being a southerner I am glad to see that 
side of the Negro presented. Too many peo- 
ple do not understand the real southern Negro 
and I feel that.there is a place for such sto- 
ries. I read this story to my book club and 
everyone enjoyed it. If people everywhere 
knew more about Negroes of this type, the 
racial problem would soon be solved. 


Mrs. Oren Banks 
Batesville, Miss. 


MONSIGNOR SHEEN’S OPINION 
EDITOR: 


One of our leading Conservative organs, 
viz., The Daily Express, carried recently a 
small item concerning Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
wherein he is reported to have said that in 
Britain, Socialism is just Communism with 
some personal freedom. Since the majority of 
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Catholics here vote Labour, this statement 
may cause American Catholics to raise their 
eyebrows. If the Monsignor was correctly 
quoted, then I fear that the good man is under 
a misapprehension concerning the British 
Labour Party, of which, I may say, I am my- 
self a supporter. The word “Socialism” does 
not have the same connotation here as in Eu- 
rope and the United States. American Catho- 
lies think of “Socialism” as the work of Marx, 
Engels, et al. 

The British Hierarchy has from time to time 
explained that we Catholics are free to sup- 
port any of the major parties in the political 
arena. Had there been the Marxism in the 
Labour Party which Msgr. Sheen is reported 
to have seen, then I feel certain that the Bish- 
ops would have acted accordingly. 


Norman Marshall Igoe 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Ed.: The Monsignor’s :emark, if correctly 
quoted, is mild in comparison with ordinary 
American opinions on the “Fair Deal.” Per- 
sonal opinions of priests are not necessarily 
the official attitude of the Church. 


HELP IN HISTORY CLASS 
EDITOR: 


I would like to take this opportunity to tell 
you that I think THE CATHOLIC WORLD is 
“tops.” I have read THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
for years and I have found it both entertain- 
ing and very useful for my history classes. I 
have been an ardent admirer of Father Giilis 
for years. 

Brother A. P. Sullivan 
New York City 


GUIDE FOR NON-CATHOLICS 
EDITOR: 


I spent my school years in Baltimore and 
most of my twenties in Europe, so I’ve been 
fortunate in having had many Catholic friends. 
One subscribes to THE CATHOLIC WORLD for me 
and I wish that more non-Catholics like my- 
self had access to it. It seems to be broader in 
its interests, political, literary and spiritual 
than most publications. 

The June issue had an inspired article, 
“Buried Alive”. (by a nun), which ought to 
make the most narrow-minded Protestant see 
the comfort, beauty and interest of Catholi- 
cism. “Suffer the Little Non-Catholics” (by 
Pat Groom) would also help the people squab- 
bling over the school question. In these days 
of suspicion and mutual distrust your maga- 


zine, with its breadth of view, variety of 
opinion on current crises, and honest effort to 
clear up prejudiced ignorance (which is often 
at the root of controversy) is a valuable guide 
to anyone who is seeking light. 

Martha Everard Poindexter 


Lexingion, Va. 


A GOOD CONFESSION 
EDITOR: 


Let me go to Confession now: I used your 
September editorial on Church and State ina 
Sunday sermon. In fact, it was the sermon. 
You write so clearly and concisely that I could 
not resist giving the clear-cut distinctions to 
my people, e. g., the distinction between favors 
and rights. At least once before I used your 
editorial for a sermon; it was the editorial on 
“Reno-vating Marriage.” To tell you the truth 
(and we are supposed to tell the number of 
times) I used another one about Catholics in 
public office. Am I forgiven? I’m not sorry— 
because I felt that you would be only too happy 
to let your editorial work bring dividends in 
this manner. 

Rev. John J. McCarthy 


Charleston, S. C. 
Ed.: O happy fault! 


MAROONED ON EASTER ISLAND 
EDITOR: 


Two years ago somebody sent me from Chile 
several copies of your magazine, THE CATHOLIC 
WortD. I am a German priest (belonging to 
the Bavarian Capuchin Province) and_ the 
only missionary on Easter Island. It is really 
consoling to see that there are papers like 
yours which have the courage to speak the 
truth. Last year I spent on the Continent. 
Meeting there some Germans who were Nazis, 
I said to them: “It is like an irony of destiny 
that the Nazis persecuted the Catholics ani 
that now it is Catholic papers like THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD that give words of sympathy and 
defense for our poor homeland. 

I feel a great desire to get in the future your 
magazine so highly appreciated by me. But as 
we live far away from the Continent and as 4 
boat comes to us only once a year—sometimes 
twice-—I am not able to send you money as We 
have no post office or bank. I will say Masses 
for your intention. From the Naval Zone 
Valparaiso they will send me your maguzines 
in the annual boat every year. 

Rev. P. Sebastian Eng!ert 
Isla de Pascua 


Correo Zona Naval 
Valparaiso, Chile 





